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Reminder of The Beesente 





symbol which proclaims the Real Presence in 
the Tabernacle . . . is in itself a symbol of 
man’s burning faith and hope. Canon 1271 
wisely prescribes the purity and materials of 
its composition. Conforming to the spirit of 
that recommendation, the Will & Baumer Lux 
Domini Sanctolite is formed from the two 
preferred substances named in the Canon. It 
is a blend of pure olive oil and natural beeswax 
as specified by the Sacred Congregation of 


Rites (N.4205). 


Other than Lux Domini, Will & Baumer pro- 
vides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds, Missa 
Brand, 6624% pure beeswax and Altar Brand, 
51% pure beeswax. Each designed to comply 
with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and for 


use with most Sanctuary Lamps. 
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In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Correspondence 








Dissent on Spain 


Eprror: I couldn’t help feeling dismayed 
when I read Francis E. McMahon’s review 
of Herbert L. Matthews’ book The Yoke 
and the Arrows (Am. 5/4, p. 171). His 
statement that it is one of the best-balanced 
books on Spain, and above all his approval 
of its interpretation of the Spanish Civil 
War as a war between traditionalism and 
modernism, have astonished me not a little. 

On the Civil War itself, there is the 
opinion of Pope Pius XII in a message to 
Spain at the close of the war in 1939. To 
quote two phrases, the primary significance 
of the Spanish Civil War was “an uprising 
in defense of the faith and Christian civil- 
ization”; and again, “the war was in de- 
fense of the inalienable rights of God and 
religion.” 

Besides this, there is the pastoral letter 
of all the Spanish bishops dated July 1, 
1937, and official documents of two of 
Spain’s Primates, Cardinals Goma and Pla 
y Deniel. 

To us Spaniards it seems strange that 
Catholics the world over give more credit 
to books by misinformed or ill-willed peo- 
ple than to the highest authorities of Ca- 
tholicism. 

CristoBAL M. BARRIONUEVO, S.J. 
Granada, Spain 


Respect for Learning 


Eprror: Congratulations on your recent 
prompt coverage of Sputnik with the fine 
article by Charles McCauley (Am. 10/19). 
His suggestion that our lack of scientists 
might indicate a serious fundamental de- 
ficiency in our whole philosophy of educa- 
tion, and that the cause of said lack may 
reach all the way back into the lower grades 
of grammar school, is one which bears fur- 
ther investigation. Basic skills, basic atti- 
tudes to study, basic willingness to under- 
take the asceticism that all real scientific 
work demands—these must permeate a 
whole educational system, from bottom to 
top, and these may well be the areas in 
which the Russians have spurted ahead of 
us, James M. DemskE, S. J. 
Innsbruck, Austria 


Sister Catechist 


Eprror: With due respect to Sr. Mary Ro- 
salia and the work she has done for the ad- 
vancement of catechetics in the United 
States, I would like to point out that the 
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American catechist whom Fr. Abbott in- 
tended to mention in his review of Fr. Hof- 
inger’s The Art of Teaching Christian Doc- 
trine (Am. 10/26, p. 116) is Sr. M. 
de la Cruz, of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls. She is attached to the Archdiocesan 
Office of the CCD in San Francisco and 
has been working with Fr. Hofinger in the 
field of catechetics for several years. Refer- 
ences are made to her work on pp. 13, 39 
and 201 of Fr. Hofinger’s book. 

Sr. M. BERNADETTE, P.B.V.M. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Shalom! 


Epitror: I appreciated very much Leon 
Paul’s article, “What is a Jewish Catholic?” 
(Am. 10/5). 

AMERICcA’s interest in the field of Judeo- 
Christian relations strikes me as a whole- 
some and exciting development in the 
Catholic press, illuminating, as it does, 
whole regions of implications in the mighty 


concept of the Mystical Body of the Christ. 
I think that it is important for our people 
to be made more clearly aware of the awful 
and terrible and wonderful reality which is 
the Christian people, the people of God, 


and the special relations which exist 
between the Church and the Jewish 
people. ... 


WILLIAM ROBERT FOURNIER 
Montreal, Canada 


Soviet Scientific Journals 


Eprror: I was interested to read Father 
Parsons’ column in your Nov. 16 issue on 
our ignorance of Soviet science. While I 
heartily agree with most of the sentiments 
he expressed, I believe that I can fill in a 
few details to demonstrate that the trans- 
lation and distribution of Russian research 
work in this country is not quite so non- 
existent as he implied. 

Since 1955, the American Institute of 
Physics, 57 E.' 55th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. has been translating the Soviet Jour- 
nal of Experimental and _ Theoretical 
Physics, under the title Soviet Physics 
JETP. This project has been sponsored by 
the National Science Foundation, and is 

(Continued on p. 302) 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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that can’t be silenced 


For a few, to write is an untrained skill; 

for most of us—for your daughter, your son—tools, * 
talent, and training must combine before we 

are truly vocal (for Christ, our country, ourselves). 


* The best of tools are not out of reach: 
Writing, 5 textbooks ($2.40 each). Inquire—why not? 
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wii Herder of St. Louis 


CONQUEST OF THE 


KINGDOM OF GOD 


By John of the Angels, O.F.M.; 
translated by Cornelius J. Crowley, 
Ph.D. A series of dialogues between 
a Franciscan religious and his spir- 
itual director on various questions 
concerning the spiritual life. $3.95 


STAGES IN PRAYER 


By J. G. Arintero, O.P. An eminent 
Spanish Dominican theologian shows 
that the mystical life is merely the 
Christian life pursued to its logical 
conclusions, and that the road to 
contemplative prayer is open to all. 


$3.25 


THE CHURCH 


An Introduction to the 
Theology of St. Augustine 
By S. J. Grabowski. Father Grabow- 
ski is one of the great contemporary 
authorities on the theology of St. 
Augustine. Years of painstaking re- 
search preceded the publication of 
this study, which is a guide to the 
entire theology of the Bishop of 
Hippo. $9.50 


MANUAL FOR 


NOVICES 


By Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. Although 
planned with an eye to the needs of 
novices, their teachers, and the class- 
room, this Manual is far beyond the 
formal and technical textbook. It is 
an inspirational commentary on all 
the factors involved in the training 
of religious novices. $3.50 


RICHES DESPISED 


By Conrad Pepler, O.P. This is a 
study of the roots of religion in 
which Father Pepler tries to achieve 
a balance between nature and grace 
to show how the full Christian life 
may still be attained in this twen- 
tieth-century age. $3.25 


At your bookseller 
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(Continued from p. 301) 

now approaching a self-supporting basis, 
with a subscription list of 800, including 
more than 300 from a score or more of 
foreign countries. 

To date we have translated approxi- 
mately 5,000 pages of accounts of Russian 
physics research. This particular journal is 
edited by Academician Peter Kapitza, 
whose reputation needs no further com- 
ment. Dr. Kapitza has written me several 
letters in connection with the translation, 
all expressing his interest in and approval 
of the work. 

Because of the success of this journal, 
the American Institute of Physics, again 
under sponsorship of the National Science 
Foundation, began the translation of four 
other physics journals in 1956.°‘Fhe total 
number of pages now being translated an- 
nually in this program is approximately 
8,000, and we are now about to undertake 
translations of two more journals, in crystal- 
lography and astronomy. 

In addition to the translations produced 
by the American Institute of Physics, other 
scientific groups, including the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences, the Geo- 
physical Union, the National Institute of 
Health and the American Mathematical So- 
ciety, are carrying on extensive translation 
programs, and other groups are preparing 
to join in the effort. 

While we can probably never expect to 
translate the entire Soviet scientific output, 
and while study of the Russian language 
should be vigorously encouraged, I think 
you will agree that we are not neglecting 
all opportunities to avail ourselves of So- 
viet scientific knowledge. 

As a subscriber (and reader) of America 
of some years standing allow me to con- 
gratulate you for your excellent coverage 
of the scientific problems that lie before 
us all. Keep it up. Rosert T. BEYER 


Providence, R. I. 

The writer of the above letter is associate 
professor of physics at Brown University 
and chairman of the AIP Advisory Board 
on Russian translations. 


Mixed Marriages 


Eprror: Herbert L. Grosswendt could do 
wonders by continuing to write such arti- 
cles as “A Non-Catholic Looks at Mixed 
Marriage” (Am. 11/16). I know what he 
means, being an Episcopalian married to a 
Catholic (Roman); ours is a mixed mar- 
riage, though still considered a Christian 
one in the eyes of the Catholic Church. 

I have often heard Catholics say they 
can’t eat meat, or that they have to go to 
church, etc. Doesn’t anyone want to do 
these things? Do they know what fasting 
on Fridays and Mass on holy days means? 


My church tells me the rules of the church 
and why. I know yours does too, but ap. 
parently people do things because of the 
law rather than of the reason. 

I honestly don’t believe that more mixed 
marriages go on the rocks than all-Catholic 
marriages, owing to the the religious ele. 
ment. If marriages go on the rocks because 
of the different religious beliefs, it is due, 
not to the couples’ knowledge of their re. 
ligion, but to their lack of knowledge. 

RosBert K. Morton 


New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: In his article “A Non-Catholic 
Looks at Mixed Marriage” (Am. 11/16) 
Mr. Grosswendt finds Catholics guilty of 
being “unsociable,” “unpracticing” and 
“unprepared.” That some Catholics fall un- 
der the first two categories is as evident as 
it is inevitable. But Catholicism would 
hardly be as strong as it is today if this 
held true for the majority of its members, 

On the other hand, to say that Catho- 
lics are “unprepared” and cannot answer 
religious questions put to them by non- 
Catholics is quite a different matter and 
demands some consideration. . . 

It should be the aim of the perfect Cath- 
olic to combine both the theory and prac- 
tice of his religion and to gird himself with 
the double-edged sword of truth. He will 
thus desire to know and understand the 
rich doctrine of theology with the help of 
philosophy. And this is certainly not asking 
too much from the Catholic, since saving 
one’s soul is a 24-hour-a-day job. ... 

JaMEs J. LoMBarni 
Washington, D. C. 


Latin-American Opportunity 


Eprror: I profit from reading many AMER- 
1ca articles, but none which has appeared 
recently seems as significant and _heart- 
warming as Father Culhane’s “Program for 
Latin America” (10/26). 
What it tells us of Bishop Larrain’s ideas 
and hopes may later on seem as memorable 
as was for Europe the first news about St. 
Ignatius and his plans. What Latin Amer- 
ica has lacked so far is Christian social 
leadership which could look beyond a par- 
ish or a city. Now we can really hope that 
it has been provided! 
And if we in this country can follow the 
invitation and establish methods of fruitful 
cooperation, perhaps many of the barriers 
will crumble. Of course I shall pray that 
we for our part will not talk, as usual, 
about all the answers we have to every 
question, but that we will listen and help 
in whatever way we can. 
GrorGcE N. SHUSTER 
President 

Hunter College 

New York, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 


Before and after Sputnik 


A year ago the Italian Communist 
party was knee-deep in trouble. Khrush- 
chev had blackened Stalin’s name. The 
Red Army had butchered workers in 
the streets of Budapest. Last New Year's 
Day Pietro Nenni, head of the Left- 
Wing Socialists, renounced his Stalin 
Prize and started unity talks with the 
Right-Wing Socialists. The ten-year 
pact between the Communists and the 
Left-Wingers, that constant threat to 
Italian democracy, was on the rocks. 

Then Sputnik I went spinning around 
the earth, followed shortly by Sputnik 
II. The handwriting was clear in the 
skies and Nenni could read it. On Nov. 
14 the Left-Wing Socialists voted to 
resume their “unity of action” pact with 
the Communists. 

The Soviet satellites are having other 
repercussions, too, Consider Luxem- 
bourg, the prosperous little country that 
nestles in a corner between Germany, 
France and Belgium, and is the seat of 
the Iron and Steel Community. When 
last year the Russians celebrated the 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
crowds rioted outside the Soviet Lega- 
tion in Luxembourg city and forced the 
Soviet Minister to flee. The rape of 
Hungary had destroyed all Communist 
influence in the country. Or so it seemed. 

In the municipal elections last month, 
the Communists scored a six-per-cent 
gain in their popular vote and took 12 
out of 180 local offices. And on Nov. 7, 
when the legation celebrated the 40th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, the crowd was cozily inside, not 
shouting threats from the street. 

Does anyone still question the need 
of shooting an American satellite into 
space and shooting it there in a hurry? 


How's That, Mr. Eaton? 


Cleveland industrialist Cyrus S. Ea- 
ton has, of late, made himself an apostle 
of East-West reconciliation. This past 
summer, for instance, he gathered to- 
gether at his native town of Pugwash, 
Nova Scotia, a group of scientists from 
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both sides of the Iron Curtain. These 
eminent men discussed the perils of 
nuclear war. 

Perhaps Mr. Eaton may, in time, de- 
serve the Nobel Peace Prize. At the 
moment, however, there is some reason 
for asking whether he is not rather a 
top-runner for another kind of prize. 
A recent interview given by him in 
Toronto is an inexcusable blunder that 
calls in question his capacity to be a 
true force for peace in the East-West 
struggle. 

In the Toronto interview, the 74- 
year-old former aide of John D. Rocke- 
feller charged the United States with 
being a nation of warmongers. Accord- 
ing to the Nov. 21 Toronto Globe and 
Mail, he said: “There is more spirit of 
war in the United States than in any 
other country in the world—and it’s 
dangerous.” He accused Mr. Dulles of 
talking just as the Kaiser did in 1914. It 
is surely out of place for a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, in which 
he has built up a $150-million empire, 
to say such things outside his adopted 
country, where his words could serve 
only an anti-American propaganda 
purpose. 


Lament for the B. & O. 


It’s a little too early for nostalgic 
railroad buffs to buy a ticket for the 
last run of a Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road passenger train between New York 
and Baltimore. However, as the buffs 
could tell when the B. & O. made formal 
petitions Nov. 14 to cut passenger ser- 
vice between New York and Baltimore, 
the day of that last sad ride is coming 
fast. 

The famed old luxury line—first to 
sell a passenger ticket (1829) and pub- 
lish a timetable (1830)—has been los- 
ing an estimated $5 million annually on 
passenger service between the two East- 
ern cities. One weekday early in Novem- 
ber the B. & O.’s six trains between 
Baltimore and New York carried a total 
of 105 passengers, that is, an average 
of 17 on each train. On the return trip 
from New York to Baltimore that day, 


there were 145 through passengers, It 
is not unknown, as we can testify from 
recent experience, for B. & O. trainside 
buses, carrying passengers from Jersey 
City to hotels and stations in New York, 
to have but one passenger. Obviously, 
you can’t run a railroad that way. 

Airlines and superhighways have ta- 
ken their toll of old B. & O. passengers. 
So, too, has the B. & O.’s failure, since 
1926, to regain access by tunnel to 
Pennsylvania Station in New York. If 
now, as looks likely, the B. & O. bows 
out of its New York run, the Pennsy 
will have the field to itself. 

These are matters of big business and 
high finance, and there is little that the 
harried passenger between New York 
and Baltimore can do about them. But 
some people are going to miss the kindly 
old B. & O. And the next time we stand 
in the aisle of a Pennsylvania coach en 
route to Washington, we shall have a 
tear or two of regret to shed over the 
vanishing benefits of competition, 


End of a Quest 


Leprosy is one of the oldest diseases 
known to human history; records indi- 
cate that it existed in Egypt 4,000 years 
before Christ. Though it is not a highly 
communicable or a fatal disease, its 
effects have been such as, in former 
times, practically to condemn its victims 
to a living death, to make them outcasts 
from human society. 

In our own times, medicine has done 
much to help those afflicted with leprosy 
or, as it is often called today, Hansen’s 
Disease. More than that, heroic men 
and women, priests, brothers and sisters, 
have followed the great Father Damien 
in bringing to the lepers human com- 





President Eisenhower 

As we went to press, the latest 
word on the President’s illness 
was reassuring: Mr. Eisenhower 
was able to be up and around; he 
was alert and in good spirits; the 
outlook for a complete recovery 
was “excellent.” A period of rest, 
however, was indicated. May God 
speed the President’s return to 
health and guide and strengthen 
him during these trying and criti- 
cal hours. 
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panionship, friendship and _ spiritual 
help. 

One of this brave company was Sister 
Marie Suzanne, a French Marist Mis- 
sionary Sister. In 25 years of work at 
Magokai, in the Fiji Islands, she had 
built a tiny hospital into one of the larg- 
est and best-equipped in the world for 
the treatment of leprosy. 

In 1947 Sister Suzanne discovered 
in the pustules produced by’ leprosy 
bacteria which seemed to have immun- 
izing properties. She sent specimens of 
the bacteria to the Government Depart- 
ment of Health in Italy. In the labora- 
tories of the department, two types of 
vaccine were eventually developed: one 
preventive and the other curative of 
leprosy. The vaccines were then experi- 
mentally tested in the Cameroons. 

On Nov. 15, in a television program, 
Prof. Giuseppe Penso of the Department 
of Health described the work that 
had originated with Sister Suzanne’s 
discovery, and revealed that the tests 
had proved the vaccine successful. It 
will bear the name marianum since, in 
honor of our Lady, Sister Suzanne had 
called her discovery mycobacterium 
marianum. In Lyons, France, about an 
hour earlier, Sister Marie Suzanne had 
died at the age of 69. Though no word 
of her success may have come to rejoice 
her last hours, we cannot think that this 
cost her any anxiety. Surely she must 
have told herself: “Soon I will know.” 


Barriers Falling 


It is certainly true, as Labor Secre- 
tary James P. Mitchell told an Equal 
Opportunity Day dinner in Manhattan, 
that American Negroes have made more 
progress during the past 15 years than 
they did during the entire span between 
the Civil War and the start of World 
War II. So obvious are the signs of their 
economic advance that it comes as no 
surprise to learn that a third of our 
Negroes now own their own homes and 
that the wages of Negro workers have 
quadrupled since 1940. ‘ 

Heartening as this economic prog- 
ress has been, it still fails to satisfy the 
demands of social justice. Too many 
employers still discriminate against Ne- 
gro workers; and in too many cases their 
discriminatory policy is approved, and 
even required, by white workers and 
community leaders. It is small comfort 
to note that this injustice often takes 
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the form, not of denying all employment 
opportunity to Negroes, but of block- 
ing their path to promotion and of 
keeping them from desirable jobs. 

Such is the pattern of discrimination 
that emerges rather clearly from the 
fourth annual report of the President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts. 
The'committee found, for instance, that 
of 5,171 Negroes employed in 21 auto 
assembly plants, less than one-fifth of 
one per cent were in professional-tech- 
nical and clerical positions. Nor is the 
auto industry a horrible example. After 
examining the employment policies of 
508 plants of Government contractors— 
all of whom are legally bound to prac- 
tice nondiscrimination—the committee 
concluded that though Negroes have 
made some progress in production jobs 
and in the skilled trades, their represen- 
tation in white-collar work is “strikingly 
lower.” Along with the education bar- 
rier, this barrier, too, must fall. 


Blunt Instruments Bounce 


A lot of sound, sensible things came 
out of the extended discussion of com- 
munications media held last month in 
St. John, N. B., by the fifth annual 
Canadian Catholic Social Life Confer- 
ence. More than 400 delegates from all 
parts of Canada considered “The Social 
Effects of Radio, Television, Press and 
Movies.” 

James Cardinal McGuigan, Archbish- 
op of Toronto, strongly urged the de- 
velopment of parallel leadership among 
Christian and Jewish agencies in the 
common task of influencing the media. 
The voice of religion should be heard, 
he said, in this important field where, 
in today’s Canada, radio and television 
are “almost completely in the hands of 
[the] Federal Government.” The Car- 
dinal urged that progress be made, “not 
by censure nor by threat of any kind,” 
but simply by exposing the need of 
fairness to all groups. 

Winnipeg’s Archbishop Philip F. Po- 
cock said the television set is as avail- 
able to youngsters “as the cookie jar 
or the refrigerator.” The responsibility 
of authors, producers, script-writers, ac- 
tors and others is therefore “staggering.” 
However, the archbishop cautioned 
against boycott and public denunciation 
of ner bal The Holy Father, he 
pointed out, makes no mention of such 
means in his recent encyclical Miranda 


Prorsus. “These are blunt instruments~ | 


so blunt, indeed, that they frequently 
bounce.” 

The strongly positive stand of ou 
Canadian colleagues in dealing with 
mass-communications questions is one 
we could imitate with profit. Well- 
trained Catholics, acting in collabora- 
tion with leaders of other religious 
groups, make far more headway in these 
matters than people armed with “blunt 
instruments.” 


Plain Talk in New Delhi 


New Delhi's mid-November feting 
of Saigon’s Ngo Dinh Diem makes for 
unusual news. For Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru has never been too enthusias- 
tic over the man who, in three short 
years, has welded the dissident politi- 
cal elements of South Vietnam into a 
harmonious nation. Long regarded in 
India as an American puppet, Ngo Dinh 
Diem has stood as a symbol of Western 
interference in the affairs of Asia. Now 
we learn from the joint communiqué 
marking the end of the South Vietna- 


mese President's visit that the two coun- | 
tries share common “aspirations” and | 


“problems.” 

Let it be noted that the President of 
South Vietnam has not fallen for India’s 
peculiar brand of neutrality in world 
affairs. He said that although South 
Vietnam is not a member of Seato, he 
welcomes the “umbrella” of protection 
the alliance affords Southeast Asia. He 
insisted that Vietnam could not be 
united by free elections until commu- 
nism abandoned its totalitarian meth- 
ods. With disarming frankness, he re- 


minded Prime Minister Nehru that “if | 


we wish to be faithful to the teachings 
of Mahatma Gandhi,” the struggle for 
material prosperity must not be made 


“a pretext to infringe on man’s essential | 


freedoms.” 

What impressed India most was the 
man’s obvious sincerity. Face to face 
with Ngo Dinh Diem, Indians learned 
to their great surprise that a statesman 
in today’s Asia could be anti-Communist 
and vigorously pro-Western without 
sacrificing his independence. 

Whatever mistakes we may have 
made in our dealings with Asia in re- 
cent years, our 1954 decision to back 
Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam was 
not one of them. 
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The state of religious belief among youth in East 
Europe is a matter of constant interest and con- 
cern to the free world. How can it be otherwise 
when it is known that the Communists pursue a 
well-defined program to educate the rising gen- 
eration in atheistic materialism? Naturally, this 
godless campaign has met bitter resistance from 
the deep-seated religious faith of the people. The 
resulting struggle is a profound one whose drama 
usually takes place in the hearts and minds of 
young people. Only occasionally does the outside 
world gain some insight into the course of this 
life-and-death battle. 

A recent episode that throws significant light 
upon this fight for the soul of tomorrow’s adults 
is the surprising discussion on religion that ap- 
peared in Mlada Fronta (“Young Front”) of 
Prague a few months ago. This is the daily news- 
paper of the Czechoslovak (Communist) Youth 
League. On July 20 the editors published the 
letter of a 17-year-old league member and invited 
comment from other readers. So great was the 
response that the paper stated that it would have 
had to enlarge its usual six-page issue to 20 pages, 
if it were to print every reply it received. As it 
turned out, the editors did publish a great many 
of the letters in considerable length. On August 
18 the paper made a summary of the result to 
that date: 220 letters had been received and 
others were still coming in. The résumé noted 
that 102 writers had “defended” religion, while 
115 expressed themselves against it. Among the 
opponents of religion there were 87 young people, 
the majority of them YCL members, equally 
divided between boys and girls. The remaining 
28 included some intellectuals but were chiefly 
ordinary workers. Those who defended religion 
were older, on the average. 


PROFESSION OF FAITH 


What was the theme of the letter that provoked 
this surprising reaction among the readers of 
Mlada Fronta? The young correspondent was one 
Peter Lippert, of Sokolov. He would soon be 18, 
he said, and he had something he wanted to say. 
He took off, first, against the “peace campaign” 
conducted by the Young Communist League. 
Everyone wants peace, he insisted, for who wants 
to be killed by a hydrogen bomb? But is peace 
possible without God? From his own reading of 
the Bible, he said, he had learned that God scoffs 
at those who think man is capable of accomplish- 
ing anything by himself. Peace, wrote young 
Peter, can be found “only in our Saviour and in 
His firm promises.” 

This was an open profession of faith. But the 
young YCL member had more to say. He raised 


A Czech Boy Speaks Up 





the question of the creation of mankind. The 
earth, he argued, cannot be explained as the 
paper-work product of some administrative pro- 
cedure. Did the 92 elements simply decide to 
come together on their own? Passing from the 
realm of natural reason to the domain of faith, 
Peter Lippert then recalled the martyrdom that 
Christians underwent for the defense of their 
faith in the amphitheatres of Rome. They could 
have saved their lives, he pointed out, by re- 
nouncing their belief. But they prayed, instead, 
for that eternal life which God had promised 
thein and which is a free gift that no man can 
deserve. 

In conclusion, the correspondent begged the 
editors not to throw his letter into the waste- 
basket. He was willing, he said, to pay his whole 
week’s wages, if that were necessary, in order to 
have the letter printed. Obviously impressed by 
his sincerity, the editors published his letter with 
the statement that the communication raised “a 
number of interesting and very important ques- 
tions whose clarification we consider indispens- 
able.” Then took place the flood of commentaries. 


WHAT IT SHOWS 


What observations can be made about this un- 
usual debate in the pages of an official Commu- 
nist youth organ? In the first place, young Peter’s 
letter indirectly reflects the campaign against re- 
ligion which the party sponsors everywhere by 
means subtle or not so subtle. The atheistic bias 
of the editors is transparent, despite their ad- 
mittedly rather fair treatment of the “pro-re- 
ligion” minority. It is a disturbing reminder of 
the dangers facing youth in Czechoslovakia that 
the regular reading fare of young people includes 
such publications. 

The personality of the letter-writer is another 
matter of interest. His arguments show that he is 
a regular and thoughtful reader of Holy Scrip- 
ture. It also shows that he has been reflecting, as 
a philosopher would, on the origins of the world. 
Has he been reading books treating of this ques- 
tion from the theistic standpoint? This seems very 
likely. Finally, Lippert’s reference to the fact that 
“eternal life” is a free gift of God that cannot be 
merited shows a profound grasp of man’s es- 
sential relation to his Creator in the supernatural 


‘order. These are encouraging signs that the faith 


is still a force in the hearts of the Czech youth. 

Still, the majority of the letters were attacks 
on religion. That Peter Lippert has apparently 
preserved, or rediscovered, his faith should not 
obscure the fact that the Communists have made 
some progress in their drive to take God from the 
hearts of the young. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Washington Front 





Tragi-Comedy 


For months now Rep. John E. Moss Jr. (D., Calif.) has 
been belaboring the Government for excessive secrecy. 
The general answer has been that if secrets were re- 
vealed, Soviet Russia would learn them. If this were not 
so serious, it would be funny. 

Item. Washington, D. C., is ringed about with launch- 
ing bases for Nike anti-aircraft missiles. Very hush- 
hush? The Pentagon reveals the exact sites of these 
bases, so the newspapers make a map of them. 

Item. The Strategic Air Command has an arc of bases 
from Norway around to Turkey. So the Air Force re- 
leases the exact sites of these bases. 

Item. Our three very important bases in Spain are 
pinpointed on the map for us. 

Item. These bases will also be used as launching pads 
for the Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles (IRBM), 
when we have them. : 

Item. The first launching base for the Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile (ICBM) is announced, and maps are 
published showing exactly where: at the old Francis E. 
Warren Airbase near Cheyenne, Wyo. So we intend to 
send the ICBM over the Pole. 

Item. Much Pentagon publicity about our DEW-line 
(distant early warning), and the Pentagon obligingly 
shows us where these radar stations are in the far north, 
from Alaska to Iceland. Also, the sites of the two inter- 


Underscorings 


mediate lines (Mid-Canada and Pinetree) are located, 

Item. From Air Force, Army, and Navy sources, the 
New York Times is enabled to publish a comprehensive 
table of some three dozen projected or produced mis- 
siles: air-to-air, ground-to-air, sea-to-air, air-to-ground, 
etc._their structure, size, fuel and range. All very con- 
venient. 

Item. The problem of “re-entry” of the large-scale 
ballistic missile back into the air’s atmosphere from 
outer space was shown by the President to have been 
solved, in his TV speech of Nov. 7, when he displayed 
the famous nose cone which had been out there and 
come back. Whereupon the official who had invented 
the cone (that of an Army Jupiter IRBM) showed the 
physical principles involved, and a colleague revealed 
its composition, obviously a metallo-ceramic compound, 
the components of which could easily be guessed. The 
Russians guessed it. 

Item. The technical periodicals, Astronautics, Rockets 
and Missiles and Aviation Week, regularly publish de- 
tails of our missiles, satellites, etc., with diagrams and 
such. The third of these was accused of “treason,” ac- 
cording to a dozen businessmen, because it revealed 
that two of our radar stations in northern Turkey had 
informed the Government two years ago that Soviet 
Russia was testing ICBM’s in Siberia. The charge was 
withdrawn, because 1) the Russians knew if they had 
made tests, and 2) their spies knew the radar bases. 

It follows that the job of an agent of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington is the softest possible. He has only 
to look at the Pentagon’s releases and follow them up 
in the newspapers. WitFrip Parsons 


summer study and study under the GI 
Bill of Rights (43p. 25¢). 








SOUTH AFRICA’s Catholic mission 
schools will be deprived of all state 
support after Jan. 1, 1958, under the 
operation of the Bantu Education Act 
of 1953. The Act was described in an 
article, “Educating the Bantu for Serf- 
dom” (Am. 9/24/55), by Monica 
Whately. The Catholic hierarchy re- 
fused to submit the schools to state 
control, which would enforce the offi- 
cial apartheid policy toward natives. 
Some 730 schools are involved, with 
2,300 teachers and 122,000 pupils. Rev. 
Denis H. St. George, secretary for the 
mission schools, said that “sacrifices are 
being made on all sides,” by parents 
and teachers, in the hope of keeping 
the schools going. 


B MISSIONARIES in British Hondu- 
ras, Central America, need books, new 
or used, for the library of St. John’s 
High School for boys in Belize. Refer- 
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ence books, novels, adventure stories, 
etc., are welcome. Donors should send 
books to Ronald T. Zinkle, S.J., St. 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kan., who 
will make up shipments and send them 
to the mission. 


BU. S. STUDENTS interested in 
studying in Latin America will find 
much useful information in Awards for 
Study in Latin America, published by 
the Pan American Union, 19th and 
Constitution Ave. N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. It lists fellowships and founda- 
tion grants, awards by U. S. colleges 
and universities, and opportunities for 





Announcement 


Our issue of Dec. 21 will be 
a double issue. The issue follow- 





ing it will be that of Jan. 4. 








p> THE POVERELLO MEDAL of the 
College of Steubenville, Ohio, will be 
conferred this year on Baroness Cath- 
erine de Hueck Doherty, foundress of 
the Friendship Houses, which are de- 
voted to succoring the poor and the 
outcast. The medal will be presented 
on Dec. 8 at the college’s annual Foun- 
der’s Day Dinner at the Fort Steuben 
Hotel, Steubenville. 


p CHRISTMAS SONGS from Puerto 
Rico have been collected in a booklet 
available gratis to schools, churches, 
community groups and interested per- 
sons. The booklet contains Spanish and 
English lyrics and piano accompani- 
ment for 14 songs. Also available is 
an 8-page folder, Puerto Rico: Land of 
Two Christmases. Write: Information 
Section, Migration Division, Puerto Rico 
Department of Labor, 88 Columbus 
Ave., New York 23, N. Y. C. K. 
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State of the Question 





—— 


IS THE ISSUE “LIBERALISM VS. CONSERVATISM”? 


To THe Eprror: The amusing character 
of your comments (Am. 10/19, p. 61) on 
the National Review would be apparent 
to even doctrinaire liberals, if the majority 
of such were not devoid of a sense of 
humor. AMeErica has proved that the Cath- 
olic liberals conform to John Chamberlain’s 
remarks in introduction to the National Re- 
view Reader: “The Liberal’s refusal to ac- 
cept opposing ideas as arguable proposi- 
tions makes for a predominantly sullen 
intellectual atmosphere.” 
Reluctant Agreement 


Catholic liberals are forced, uncom- 
fortably, to admit certain common ground 
with conservatives. Begrudgingly AMERICA 
acknowledges that the National Review's 
stand against coexistence with communism 
and moral relativism “is bound to stir a 
sympathetic reaction in many Catholic 
readers.” We should think so! We have the 
feeling AMERICA would like to deny even 
those points; but of course there is a limit 
to baiting the commonsense of persons. 

But when it comes to really debatable 
issues, AMERICA shows that remarkable 
retractile character which makes liberals 
recoil from solid argument as a snail does 
from salt. Mr. Buckley “has yet to establish 
himself, in Catholic eyes at least, as a re- 
liable guide to the solution of modern 
problems,” and his “own social philosophy 
is almost as obnoxious to a well-instructed 
Catholic as the assaults on religion he right- 
ly condemns.” 

How easily AMERICA turns its own liberal 
eyes into “Catholic eyes,” and how dog- 
matically it concludes that only the more 
dullard Catholics share social ideas with 
Mr. Buckley. We do not know the entirety 
of the National Review editor’s social phil- 
osophy, but if it includes a desire to see 
voluntary unionism established by law, if it 
wishes the Constitution protected by a 
Bricker-type amendment, and if it is con- 
temptuous of the United Nations “as the 
last great hope on earth,” be informed 
that many “well-instructed” Catholics 
agree. AMERICA knows their names well, 
but cannot attack them without embarrass- 
ment. 

Orthodoxy and Conservatism 


The reason is that the liberal Catholic’s 
argument is generally a reliance upon “un- 
orthodoxy” of the Catholic conservative— 
and to name the priests and even bishops 
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who share at least some of Mr. Buckley’s 
social ideas would demolish that stand. 

It is this tack that is the most discourag- 
ing. Where there is ground for intellectual 
disagreement, such magazines as AMERICA 
prefer to resort to innuendo about either 
the learning or the orthodoxy of their oppo- 
nents, It is easier to accuse conservatives of 
being poorly instructed than to answer 
them. What is worse is to try to upset the 
conscience of Catholics who may disagree 
with AMERICA on clearly debatable sub- 
jects. 

Lastly, America hints at a split among 
conservatives. If such exists, it would be on 
honest grounds of disagreement. The split 
between Catholic and secular liberals is be- 
tween grossly materialistic thinkers and 
their Catholic hangers-on, who fervently 
would like to emulate the intelligentsia if 
it did not so often lead to gross denial of 
the fatherhood of God and the natural-law 
basis of the free brotherhood of man. 

FRANK Morriss 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 


To Tue Eprror: For some reason, Mr. 
Morriss sees in my feature review a die- 
hard, systematic opposition. Such is not my 
attitude toward the National Review or to- 
ward “conservatism.” I explicitly stated in 
my conclusion that Mr. Buckley’s journal 
is still too much in the formative stage for 
any criticism to be final. I indicated some 
precise points on which, in my opinion, 
improvement could be made. The corres- 
pondent, in noting that I did agree with the 
Reader in some areas, senses in this a cer- 
tain reluctance on my part. The average 
reader will, I am sure, recognize on the 
contrary a quite ungrudging pleasure that 
hitherto neglected themes are at last find- 
ing expression in such a forum. 
Catholics and Internationalism 

No doubt, as the correspondent states, 
many of Mr. Buckley’s views are shared 
by many Catholics. At least one instance he 
cites is not, however, well chosen. The 
National Review believes that the United 
Nations, and all that goes with it, is “super- 
stition” that has “bewitched” many. Mr. 
Morriss seems to agree. But apparently 
Pope Pius XII is among those bewitched. 

Quite recently the Holy Father gave 


earnest exhortation to our Catholic elite 
to work actively with international institu- 
tions. To the Congress of the Lay Aposto- 
late he said on Oct. 5: “We give you two 
directives: First collaborate with the neu- 
tral and non-Catholic organizations and 
movements to the extent that and on con- 
dition that you serve the common good 
and the cause of God. Secondly, take a 
greater part in international organizations.” 
Behind this urging to action lay not merely 
the acceptance of the basic soundness of 
“internationalism,” but an openness to the 
great problems of today’s world. Such 
openness, I submit, is lacking in the 
(present) program of the National Review. 

I am charged with “upsetting the con- 
science of Catholics” in debatable matters. 
If by quoting the Pope’s words I succeed in 
awakening dormant consciences, I suppose 
I can be said to have an “upsetting” in- 
fluence. But is this issue quite so debatable? 
No doubt there is nothing shockingly new 
in the regrettable fact that perfectly ortho- 
dox Catholics (priests and laymen) can 
live a compartmentalized life in which 
their social views bear no relation to their 
private conscience. It is not necessary to 
challenge their orthodoxy; but it is difficult 
to see how they can explain, among other 
things, their habitually “contemptuous” 
attitude toward international problems. At 
least it can be said that they are out of 
touch with the current thinking of the 
Church and that, as far as the Pope is con- 
cerned, they are unprofitable servants. The 
ardent young Catholic apostle, returning 
with enkindled zeal from the Rome meeting 
with the above-mentioned papal directives, 
will certainly get no encouragement from 
that quarter, more’s the pity. 

Good Will is not Enough 


I am accused, in particular, of using 
innuendo about the learning or orthodoxy 
of Mr. Buckley. I stated very candidly my 
opinion that he has not yet established him- 
self, in Catholic eyes at least, as a “reliable 
guide” to the solution of modern problems. 
Debating skill is not enough. 

This is not an issue of conservatism vs. 
liberalism, as Mr. Morriss assumes through- 
out. Fundamental modern issues on which 
the Church has so much to say should not 
be reduced to such a fragile basis. Surely 
conservatism as well as liberalism has 
something to contribute to this cause. I am 
not one of those who hold that a “conser- 
vative social conscience” is a contradiction 
in terms. If I didn’t think Mr. Buckley 
and his journal could not, at last, come for- 
ward with an improved program, I wouldn’t 
have taken the trouble to send in my re- 
view of the first anniversary volume. I am 
awaiting volume two. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 
New York, N. Y. 
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Editorials 





Vulnerable Arab Refugees 


The UN is about to start its “annual exercise in hypoc- 
risy.” With these words the New York World Telegram 
and Sun began a November 18 editorial on the Pales- 
tine refugees. The previous week Henry R. Labouisse, 
Director General of the UN Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine, had submitted his annual report on the 
refugees. If the world body runs true to form, an incon- 
clusive debate will follow. UNRWA will probably get 
its funds for another year. Indeed, nation after nation 
will express horror that this sore in the Middle East has 
been allowed to fester for so long. But what irks the 
World Telegram and Sun is the certainty that M. 
Labouisse will be around next year, forced to scrounge 
for another allotment to keep these unfortunates alive. 
In the meantime no one will have had the courage to 
press for a final solution to this distressing problem. 

UNRWA’s concern of the moment is relief for the 
refugees. This year M. Labouisse is seeking $40.7 mil- 
lion—$25.7 million to keep 933,556 people on sub- 
standard rations in 1958 and $15 million for schools and 
vocational training for children. Constant relief, how- 
ever, as UNRWA’s Director was quick to point out, 
cannot be the long-range solution to the refugee prob- 
lem. It cannot, in other words, restore these people to 
a normal life. Said M. Labouisse: 


It would be unrealistic for the General Assembly 
to believe that decisive progress can be accom- 
plished by UNRWA toward the “reintegration of 
the refugees into the economic life of the Near East, 
either by repatriation or resettlement” [an objective 
of UNRWA], unless the refugees are given the 
choice between repatriation and compensation (UN 


Res. 194, III, December 11, 1948) . . . or unless 
some other solution acceptable to all parties is 
found. 
Neither, we may add, will political stability return to 
the Middle East. 


A year ago Msgr. Peter P. Tuohy, president of the | 


Pontifical Relief Mission for Palestine and secretary of 


the Catholic Near East Welfare Association, predicted | 


that communism would make large gains in the Middle 


East if the West did not adopt a policy of justice toward | 
the refugees. During the annual Bishops’ meeting this 


year he again warned: 


The refugees have been living in subhuman con- 
ditions for the past nine years. They are most 
vulnerable to Communist propaganda, which prom- 
ises them a better type of daily living and a pos- 
sible solution to the wrongs they have suffered. If 
the Palestinian problem is not tackled soon, Com- 
munist infiltration will become even more extensive 
in the next 12 months. . . . The Middle East will 
slowly but surely slip behind the Iron Curtain. 


We have been deeply disturbed by the extent of 
Communist penetration into the Middle East during the 
past year. Yet here is a situation tailor-made for further 
Communist exploitation. Ignored since 1948 in the hope 
that it would somehow right itself, it has contributed 


more than anything else to the poisoning of Arab-West- | 
ern relations. It is time therefore that we pressed the | 
UN to seek a solution based on at least token repatria- | 


tion, compensation and resettlement elsewhere in the 
Arab world. Plain common sense, as well as humanity, 
demands it. 


The Devil and the Deep Blue Sea 


As so often happens in life, recent good news from the 
economic sector came mixed with bad; and any ten- 
dency to wild rejoicing over the first pause in the long 
climb of consumer prices was quickly checked by the 
sobering figures on production, employment and wage 
levels. This was the statistical picture Government 
agencies sketched in mid-November. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s production index 
slumped 2 points in October to 142 (1947-49 equals 
100). That was 4 points below October, 1956, and 5 
points under the peak of the boom last December. Fac- 
tory employment continued to slide—with 470,000 fewer 
men at work than a year ago—and those who kept their 
jobs worked a half-hour less a week than they did in 
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September. Unemployment, which customarily recedes 


sharply in October, dropped only 44,000 below Sep- ~ 


tember’s 2,552,000. The decline in jobs and hours worked 


was quickly reflected in personal-income figures. These | 


registered a drop of a billion from the annual rate of 
$346.6 billion in September. 

As for the future prospect, the Secretary of Labor, 
James P. Mitchell, predicted on November 21 that un- 


employment next February would be higher than in? 


February, 1957, when it stood at 3.1 million. The Secre- 
tary prudently refused to guess how much higher, but 
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Washington estimates ran to between 4 and 5 million.” zoology, t 


It is clear, then, that the economy has slipped into 
a recession. Some few observers even think that this 
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may be the beginning of the big postwar bust that 


_ optimists in the Kremlin and pessimists over here have 


been anticipating for a decade. Most economists would, 
however, agree with Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William McC. Martin Jr. that in the present state of 


j affairs there is “nothing to get excited about.” It appears 


unlikely that the setback will be any worse than the 
1953-54 slide, when industrial production tumbled 10 
per cent, and it may well turn out to be less severe, and 
less protracted as well. 

The economy, it should be noted, is still operating on 
a very high plateau, with 66 million employed and the 
gross national product in the neighborhood of $435 
billion. The capital goods boom is obviously running 
out of steam, but Government spending on all levels is 
pointing upward. Not everybody, in fact, applauded the 
decision of the Federal Reserve Board to lower the dis- 
count rate. One financial leader speculated that the 
Fed, by giving the economy such a stiff jab in the arm, 


may have predisposed the patient to another bout of 
inflationary fever. Those who share this apprehension 
are not impressed by the October reading of the con- 
sumer price barometer. They remark that of the eight 
items surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics six 
were higher in October. Only a seasonal drop in food 
prices, which are heavily weighted in the index, pre- 
vented it from advancing for the 14th month in succes- 
sion. Almost everybody concedes that inflation is the 
long-term danger. Is it also still the worrisome short- 
term danger? 

Whether the answer is yes or no, something had to 
be done at this time to counter the decline in produc- 
tion, employment and income. There is a point in an 
economic slide beyond which monetary policy is unable 
to apply the brakes and reverse the gears. Mr. Martin 
and his colleagues waited as long as they safely could 
before relaxing their stranglehold on money rates. May- 
be they waited a little too long. 


Rough Road to Outer Space 


By now practically everybody realizes that the road to 
follow in a race with the Reds to outer space lies 
through the classroom. If, in order to save face in a 
global propaganda contest, our present aim is to plum- 
met red-white-and-blue satellites into their orbits or get 


_U. S. spaceships out beyond the pull of the earth’s 


gravity, then we need engineers and technicians in im- 
mense supply. 

We know we are lagging behind the Russians in the 
training of technicians. Today the Soviet Union is said 
to be graduating 80,000 engineers each year, while our 
colleges and universities are producing an annual crop 
of only 30,000. On the level of secondary education, 
Soviet Russia last year graduated 1.5 million students, 
while we graduated only 1.3 million. What proportion 
of their secondary-school students—and what proportion 


_ tiving at more than an estimate, but certain elements 
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_ of the problem can be clarified by asking and answering 


another question. As compared with American high- 
school students, what scientific background do Soviet 


' high-school graduates possess? 
w Sep- : 


RUSSIAN CURRICULUM 


A New York Times analysis of November 11, com- 
menting on a 226-page U. S. Office of Education report 
on Education in the USSR, says that secondary-school 
graduates in Soviet Russia have taken courses in physics 
and biology for five years, chemistry for four years, 


| astronomy for one year and mathematics for ten years. 
Secre- | 


In the ten-year primary-secondary educational program 


' in Soviet Russia, a typical seventh-grader is studying 
nillion. © 
d into | 


zoology, the anatomy and physiology of man, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, biology, Russian language 
and literature, physics, chemistry and a foreign lan- 
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guage. In the 1955-56 school year, 40 per cent of the 
USSR’s high-school students were taking German, 40 
per cent English, and 20 per cent French, Spanish or 
Latin. Such a system is geared to direct a large propor- 
tion of its students into higher educational institutions, 
where many will be prepared to follow advanced 
courses in science. We should not be surprised that the 
USSR’s six-day-a-week secondary program, in which 
since 1955 students have been devoting 53 per cent of 
their time to the sciences, is filling universities and tech- 
nicums with future engineers. 

Here in the United States education has for some 
time been veering away from scientific, mathematical 
and language studies on the secondary level. According 
to a 1951 report of the U. S. Office of Education, in 1900 
physics, algebra and geometry were being studied by 
19 per cent, 56.3 per cent and 27.4 per cent respectively 
of our high-school students. In 1949 only 5.4 per cent, 
26.8 per cent and 12.8 per cent were taking these three 
subjects. Language study has also declined markedly 
(Am. 1/22/55, p. 412). 

Freedom, in education as in other realms of our na- 
tional life, is stamped all over American institutions. As 
a free people we have decided, for better or for worse, 
to give U. S. schools the character they now bear. It 
their curriculum is shockingly “soft” today, we must re- 
member that a whole generation of decisions—many of 
them unmitigated foolishness—has made it that way. We 
cannot change it all overnight. Moreover, the changes 
that we now make must be made deliberately, thought- 
fully, without hysteria. Let us, before we make any de- 
cisions, face up to the full significance of our present 
position vis-a-vis the Reds. Are we willing to pay the 
price to overtake them in science and technology? No 
one should answer this question until he has thought it 
through. But answer it we must. 
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Hope for Japan, 1958 


Colin Clark 


66 Wt AINT THE THINGs we don’t know,” Artemus Ward 
I once said, “that get us into trouble. It’s the things 
we know that ain't so.” 

One of the things which everybody “knows” is that 
Japan is overpopulated and is unable to feed her people 
without American aid, and that the situation is grow- 
ing more desperate year by year. Such ideas sometimes 
spring from the persistent propaganda of those fanatics, 
quite numerous in the academic world, who believe 
that most of the human race should never have been 
born; and from a small body of Japanese propagandists, 
who have received a hearing abroad out of proportion 
to their influence in their own country. 

Theoretically it is easy to convey the impression that 
a country as small, as densely populated and as moun- 
tainous as Japan is bound to be short of food. The facts 
(which very few people take the trouble to examine) 
are quite otherwise. Much of the difficulty arises from 
a simple error in economics, to which Americans are 
unfortunately particularly prone. 


EXPORT OR DIE 


America is one of the few countries of the world 
which is so large and so richly endowed by nature as to 
be able to be largely self-sufficing in most of the prin- 
cipal foodstuffs and raw materials. Americans tend to 
assume, quite mistakenly, that other countries ought to 
be the same. Many Americans, unfortunately, still think 
of imports as something that constitute a threat to the 
livelihood of American producers and ought to be 
penalized by high tariffs or prohibited altogether. They 
find it hard to see the world from the point of view of 
people who live in smaller and less richly endowed 
countries, such as the Belgians, the Dutch, the Swiss, 
the British—or the Japanese. 

The people of such countries know that if they want 
to be anything more than primitive agrarian societies, 
they must manufacture and trade with the rest of the 
world, and acquire thereby the foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials which they lack. To them, imports and exports 
are a matter of life and death. 

But, some people may say, granted that Japan can 
make satisfactory economic progress if she has adequate 
foreign trade, is not her necessary and natural market 





Mr. Cxiark, renowned economist, business consultant 
and writer, is director of the Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Economics at Oxford University. 
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China, and is not Japanese economic growth bound to 
be cramped so long as trade with China is virtually cut 
off? 

This reasoning is fallacious. Most of Japan’s exports 
consist of light industrial goods, involving no serious 
transport costs, which therefore can be sold just a 
profitably in Africa or South America as in China. Even 
during the 1930’s, when China was under Japanese 
political control, only a small proportion of Japanese 
exports were sold there. The principal imports Japan 
needs—grains, cotton, wool, sugar and other agricultural 
products—China could not supply then, and cannot 
supply now, in any large quantities. 

I attended a very interesting meeting of Japanese 
businessmen in Osaka, a city which lives by export 
trade. Only one of them demanded the right to trade 
with China, and he turned out to be a well-known char. 
acter in the town who had made a failure of his other 
ventures and thought that there might be some easy 
money for him in a trading concession with a Commu- 
nist Government. 

There is, however, one thing which Japanese business- 
men do regret about the loss of trade with China. This 
is the cheap, high-quality coal they used to obtain from 
open-cast mines in Manchuria. Japanese coal is too soft 
for coking without a considerable admixture of better 
coal, which now has to be obtained from the United 
States. In this case transport costs are very heavy. 


POSTWAR PROGRESS 


But in spite of this and other difficulties, the volume | 
of Japanese exports has been growing since 1950 at an} 
average rate of 17 per cent per year. No longer relying} 
upon her traditional lead in textile exports (which in-} 
deed she may now soon lose to India), Japan is entering} 
new fields such as chemicals and electrical goods, and _ 


has displaced Britain as the world’s largest shipbuilder. 

However, the volume of Japanese exports has only 
just got back to pre-war level. Imports exceed exports 
and considerable further expansion is needed. The bal- 
ance of payments is now being helped by the reappear- 
ance of Japanese shipping as a foreign-exchange earner. 

The only economic support that Japan has been re- 
ceiving from the United States in recent years has been 
the arrangement whereby a certain amount of military 
supplies and services is purchased from Japanese 
sources. This arrangement, which now pays for about 
one-fifth of Japanese imports, has, of course, been very 
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These imports, for which Japan finds some difficulty 
in paying, are, however, a great deal larger than would 
be required to provide for a minimum subsistence. 
Japanese standards of consumption now provide for an 
increasing quantity of the amenities of life. 

Japanese official statistics of consumption published 
in the Economic Survey of Japan show considerable in- 
creases above pre-war level in consumption per head 
of eggs, meat, milk (nearly fourfold), household equip- 
ment and electrical goods, tobacco, newspapers, medi- 
cal service—all the indicators of improving livelihood. A 
great amount of investment and rebuilding is going on, 
too. Japanese real income per head in total is now al- 
most 40 per cent above pre-war. This rate of growth is 
straining the balance of payments; but there is no doubt 
about the economic improvement. 


BETTER STANDARD OF LIVING 


To one seeing the country for the first time, and un- 
familiar with Asia, the life of a Japanese farmer or in- 
dustrial worker may still seem arduous, anxious and 
austere. But he is much better off than the average 
native of India, and, as we can clearly deduce from 
Japanese records, better off than his father or his grand- 
father were. The truth of the matter is that, quite apart 
from imports, Japan’s own food production during the 
last sixty years has increased faster than its population, 
even though sixty years ago, three-quarters of the popu- 
lation were engaged in agriculture as against less than 
half now, considerable labor having been transferred to 
industry. 

What is the source of these facts, which so completely 
contradict the theoretical propositions of the Malthu- 
sians? They are quite readily available. Since the 1890's 
the Japanese have kept careful statistical records of 
agricultural and fishery production, which are sum- 
marized in English in the scholarly writings of two 
Americans, Profs. Ernest F. Penrose and William W. 
Lockwood, and in current publications of the Japanese 
Ministry of Agriculture, available in English. 

The only exception to this trend was in the years im- 
mediately after the war, when Japanese agriculture was 
disorganized by a great lack of fertilizer, and fishing 
(which is now almost entirely motorized) by lack of 
fuel. Everybody knows about the traditional use of 
night soil by the Japanese farmer, but it would be a 
great mistake to think that he is dependent on it. Japan 
is one of the heaviest consumers in the world of sul- 
phate of ammonia, which could not be produced until 
Japan’s industrial and fuel capacity was restored. 

It is the use of chemical fertilizers and insecticides, 
careful plant breeding by trained biologists and, most 
of all, the high standards of education, industry and 
common sense on the part of the Japanese people that 
have made Japanese agriculture so productive. Jap- 
anese rice yields per acre are more than three times 
those obtained, in a warmer climate, in India. This sets 
a shining example which other densely populated 
countries in Asia will follow in due course. 
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For those stubborn people who will not believe sta- 
tistics, however carefully compiled, the only thing to 
do is to pay a visit to Japan and to take a look at the 
young men and girls who have grown up in postwar 
Japan. Compared with their parents, they are unmistak- 
ably stronger, taller and higher-spirited. 

So all the economic prospects are hopeful. But many 
of those in authority in Japan have been preoccupied 
with their doctrinaire obsession with overpopulation. So 
much so that, under the authority of the occupying 
forces after the war, a law was introduced which, in 
effect, legalized abortion. Under the terms of this law, 
as a Japanese delegate imperturbably informed the 
World Population Conference in 1954, over a million 
legally registered abortions are performed annually in 
Japan. Including unregistered abortions, some Japanese 
medical authorities have estimated that the total figure 
is now nearly two million per annum. 

Much of the responsibility for this must fall upon the 
former American military authorities in the first in- 
stance, but ultimately upon American public opinion. 
I must add that, on this matter, British and Australian 
public opinion and official outlook have been even worse 
than American: but divine Providence did not make 
Britain and Australia such powerful countries as the 
United States. 

So the misinformation of American public and official 
opinion must be accounted to a considerable degree re- 
sponsible for the abortions that are now taking place. 
But the means of reparation for this fault are clearly at 
hand. When you see a country faced with problems 
such as those of Japan, the right thing to do is not to 
advise or impose unnatural practices, but to assist in 
the development of normal, healthy, competitive trade. 
This is something that Americans are supposed to be- 
lieve in; and it would enable the Japanese people, how- 
ever crowded their country, to earn an honest liveli- 
hood. 

But we never intended, say some of the officials who 
were in charge of postwar Japan, that they should legal- 
ize abortion in this way. We wanted them to use con- 
traceptives. To the Japanese mind, it would appear, 
there is little differ- 
ence between con- 
traception and 
abortion. Neither 
was acceptable, of 
course, to the small 
minority of Japa- 
nese Christians: 
and recent public 
opinion polls have 
shown some reac- 
tion of opinion 
against both abor- 
tion and contracep- 
tion. But how did 
so many Japanese 
get this attitude? 

In the first place, 
we must recognize 
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that this did not all happen yesterday. The size of the 
Japanese family began to fall in the 1920's, as urban and 
industrial life was becoming established. What has hap- 
pened since the war has greatly accelerated an already 
existing process. 

We must not get a mistaken idea about Japan’s earlier 
population either. The theoretical imaginings of the 
Malthusians, which many people are willing to accept 
as a substitute for facts, picture the populations of 
Asian countries throughout history as ever reproducing 
up to the limit, their numbers being kept in check only 
by wars and famines. 

In actual fact, while Japan produced very large 
families between 1870 and 1920, it certainly was not al- 
ways so. Professor Honjo, probably the best Japanese 
economic historian, shows that throughout the Toku- 
gawa period (from the early 17th century until 1868) 
Japan’s population hardly changed. This was a period 
of peace, with no exceptional famines or epidemics. The 
absence of population growth was due to abortion and 
infanticide. The ruling authorities at that time tried to 
encourage population growth, but without success. 

The present-day Japanese, descended from a people 
who, only a century ago, were practicing infanticide on 
a considerable scale, have at any rate not restored that 
practice. But they have little objection to abortion. 

What are the inner thoughts or beliefs of such a 
people? Nominally, we are told, they are Buddhists, be- 
lievers in a religion that preaches prayer, peace and a 
respect for life so exaggerated that a devout Buddhist 
would not even kill an insect. But in Japanese temples, 
while the statues of Buddha depict the same calm and 
gentle figure as in the temples of Ceylon or Siam, he is 
always surrounded by vigorous and lifelike carvings of 
soldiers in traditional Japanese armor. 

Japanese Buddhism has, in fact, been gradually re- 
absorbed into Shintoism, which is a much more ancient 
and simpler faith. In the religious belief and practice of 





the average Japanese family today, Buddhism and) 
Shintoism are inextricably mixed. Shintoism is a form of | 
nature worship, not very far removed from the beliefs 
of primitive pantheists and animists, who see a separate 
divine spirit in every mountain, river, or other natura 
object. I have watched Shinto priests, in lovely robes of 
white silk, performing a ceremonial dance before the 
altar to celebrate the blossoming of the cherry trees | 
the great day of the year in the nature-worshiper’s cal. 
endar; but with their robes they wear a symbolic sword, | 


MATERIAL OF CHRISTIANITY ; 


The only way in which we can hope to understallil 
the Japanese mind and faith is to go back for several 
thousands of years. Imagine (and this will be a lesser 
effort of imagination than is required to read the aver. 
age science-fiction story) traveling to an unknown is. | 
land which somehow takes you back a step in the | 
world’s time table, and you find yourself among the | 
heroes of the siege of Troy. If you had a training in) 
classics and remembered your Greek, you would be! 
able to speak to them, and would find them gay, cour- 
ageous, disciplined, simple, unsophisticated and delight- 
ful people. But then you would find, to your horror, 
that they also had no objection to infanticide and human 
sacrifice. Imagine further that while still possessed of 
the beliefs and morals of those days, they nevertheless 
had all the technical skill to enable them to make and 
use modern weapons of war. Meeting them in war, you 
would find them harsh and brutal opponents. 

: So it is with the Japanese. Nearly our equals in war. | 
like and industrial skill, they still have much of the 
faith and outlook of a primitive pagan people. 

But this is nothing to despair about. As the history 
of Europe has shown, it is simple and courageous minds 
like theirs which may be converted most rapidly, to 
form nations which, in later centuries, become the real | 
strongholds of Christendom. 








Why Brides Cry 


GROUP OF YOUNG WOMEN were having a stimu- 
A lating discussion that eventually got around to 

the subject of the many shocks of their bridal 
year. Soon they were laughing hilariously over the 
copious tears they had shed in that period. 

“I could have cried bucketfuls,” sighed one of them, 
gradually sobering, “for all it mattered to Allan. It just 
made him angrier than ever.” 

At once there was surprised agreement. Everyone 





Mrs. LeicHTon is a Chicago housewife and mother of 
seven children. 
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SLR 


Sally Leighton 


had noticed the same reaction—how tears made their 
new husbands angry and stubborn. 

What, then, did these women expect of their tears? 
Why, indeed, did they cry? And why did their tears 
arouse their husbands’ anger? 

To dispose of the ready reply that women cry simply 
to get their own way in greater or lesser matters, it 
should be noted that the women I am talking about had 
a better than average grasp of the practical and spiritual? 
ideals of marriage; they understood the inherent sacri: 
fices, and were at least intellectually prepared to make) 
them. They did not expect their husbands to humoty 
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their weaknesses by letting them off too easily in the 
inevitable conflicts of judgment and will; no one is more 
appalled than the woman who wins an argument but 
loses her husband's respect. 

No, women in these situations weep for one thing, to 
express an inexpressible need: need of the sympathy 
and support to do the job that they know, by reason or 
faith or both, is required of them. They want the love 
and encouragement necessary to grow toward the ideal 
of womanhood wherein, as their hearts know, their final 
happiness lies. Unable to ask for the tenderness they 
think of as part of their husband’s love, they weep for it. 
And their tears are met with anger, even contempt. 

It is his wife’s very need that appears to be her 
husband’s undoing. He thought, whether logically or 
not, that he was marrying a helpmate. She would be his 
love, to care for his physical and esthetic needs; his 
housekeeper, to care for his home and children; his con- 
fidante, to whom he could pour out his dreams and 
hopes, disappointments and discouragements. He finds 
that he has married one who is, in addition, a “creature 
like unto himself,” with alarmingly similar needs. 


THE WOMAN HE MARRIED 


Even if he has previously given this concept an aca- 
demic nod, it can still come as a shock when its impli- 
cations for daily life become clear. It is natural, if one 
may safely generalize, for a man to see himself as the 
hub of the world, and woman made only to serve him. 
He discovers, alas, that the sweetheart who thought her 
happiness would be complete if she could only make 
him happy, will herself need some reinforcements in 
her life work. If he fails to come across, she “illogically” 
turns on the waterworks. 

In behalf of the stronger sex, this can be said. The 
women a man daily sees all around him seem so self- 
sufficient. Bustling career girls, they are witty, well- 
dressed, independent. They Get Things Done. If they 
must question his orders, it is done charmingly, on an 
Adult Level. And if they weep, it is done discreetly, in 
the Ladies’ Room. With only traces showing through 
careful powdering. 

This applies even to the women of his own family. His 
sisters are the same kind of people he meets in business, 
only living a little closer. His mother—well, his mother 
is stronger and more feminine, but also eager to listen 
to any word he cares to drop about his daily life. 

Simply, then, he is not prepared to find a career girl 
turning into a clinging vine. Oddly enough, he seems to 
expect this girl, as inexperienced and immature as him- 
self in what relates to marriage, to turn into a mature, 
self-immolating woman (mother?) overnight, while yet 
retaining the intriguing qualities of courtship days. He 
does not think it strange that a woman should strengthen 
his weakness. He does think it strange that she expects 
him to strengthen hers. 

Yet it seems obvious enough that the literary cliché, 
“Let me take you out of all this,” still has meaning for 
vast numbers of women—a meaning we presume to be: 
“Let me take you out of this inadequate situation and 
take proper care of you.” The late Doctor Kinsey not- 
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withstanding, a woman’s desire to marry cannot be ex- 
plained solely in terms of sex, or of possible children. 
She thinks she has found the one man who understands 
her. When she sees that his understanding falls short 
of a loving response to an emotional need, can she be 
blamed for feeling rebuffed, even deserted? 


THE MAN SHE WANTED TO MARRY 


For his part, a man is understandably baffled by a 
“wet” reply to his “reasonable” demands—whatever 
they may be. Why, he wonders fretfully, should any- 
one need the help of a strong right arm just to do the 
right thing? But should love be asking “Why?” Shouldn't 
true love try to feel with the beloved, thereby gaining 
an insight into her needs and the possibilities of assis- 
tance. Love does not weigh rights and obligations; love 
helps to bear the burden. 

Women need that strong right arm. With it, they can 
smile through their tears and do bitterly hard jobs 
gloriously. 

One thinks of the Blessed Virgin, who stood at the 
foot of the cross. Aside from the natural perfection and 
supernatural grace which were hers to assist her 
through that trial, the God who made all women saw fit 
to supply still one more thing: the support of the only 
apostle strong enough to be found on the dangerous 
scene. St. John, because of his great love and tenderness, 
had the privilege of being Mary’s first adopted son. 

Come to think of it, throughout her life, the strongest 
woman in history was providentially supplied with 
strong, gentle men as her companions: St. Joseph, who 
made bringing forth her firstborn in a stable not only 
bearable but right and beautiful because of his manly 
devotion; Jesus, her son, whose strength was shown 
forth in perfect obedience; and St. John, given her 
when she felt deserted indeed. And this was a perfect 
woman. How much more, then, do we imperfect, 
groping, erring, physically taxed women need the loving 
support of the men we married? 

All very well and good, says the cynic; but if this 
is so serious a need, how did this group of women 
find the subject of their bridal tears so amusing? It 
might be answered that if they hadn’t laughed, they 
might have cried afresh, since both reactions stem from 
the juxtaposition of ideas: expectation and reality; or, 
the need for support and the absence of it. They were 
able to laugh because, with the help of God and some 
silent tears, they had muddled through and come out 
on top. 

But they sighed, too, for the emotional security they 
might have known, the richness of understanding love 
their marriages might have been built upon, had their 
husbands loved them in their weakness as much as in 
their strength. 

Nor can it be doubted that they sighed as well at 
the independence of spirit necessarily fostered in them 
by husbands who could not be depended upon when 
the chips were down. For the woman does not live who 
would prefer a son-like admiration of her strength from 
her husband to being honored, loved and cherished 
by him, every now and again, as his “little girl.” 
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On Mysticism and Outer Space 


Michael de la Bedoyere 


HE OUTER-SPACE CRAZE long prevalent among 

adults and juveniles will, one supposes, be whip- 

ped up to fever pitch by the launching of the 
Sputniks and all that is so soon to follow in their wake. 
Why so terrific an excitement—quite apart, I mean, from 
serious scientific research and the stakes in the cold 
war? 

After all, there is every reason to believe that all pos- 
sible outer-space voyaging would be into an utterly 
dead world, a world which we non-scientific people 
would call rock, gases, fire. The whole achievement of 
the human race on planet Earth has been to rise above 
this sort of raw material, to leave it to one side unless 
it can be turned to practical use in the service of life. 
True, dead nature at its wildest and rawest can present 
us with scenes of the utmost beauty, but this beauty is 
not really in these dead things, but in the eyes of living, 
intelligent beholders esthetically responding to shapes 
and colors. Indeed, man’s vision of natural beauty has 
changed considerably according to gexerations, tem- 
perament, formation, tradition, and the like. 

Yet, all history records the curious way in which man- 
kind has been fascinated by outer space, by the heavens 
above him. We cannot account for this fascination in 
merely esthetic terms. Beautiful is the pattern of stars 
in the dark vault of the heavens, more beautiful still 
on certain nights the pale ball of the moon as its light 
breaks on earth into soft patterns of silver and shade. 
But we feel these to be accidental, if happy, conse- 
quences of mysterious realities that fascinate us for 
much deeper reasons. The best-known lines of poetry 
on the beauty of the heavens are, no doubt, Shakes- 
peare’s in The Merchant of Venice: 


Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls. 
The lovers in their romantic setting are particularly well 
disposed to see beauty around them; but even so the 
real impact on them of the heavens above them is very 
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much deeper: it is religious. The beauty they see pene. 
trates to the motions of the heavens, identified with the 
angelic choirs, whose harmony corresponds with the 
touch of divinity in the immortal souls of men. 

Here, surely, we find—at least until recent times—the 
real clue to the fascination which the heavens have al- 
ways exercised on mankind. Mankind in all ages and 
places has found in the vision of the space or vault 
above him the most striking symbol of his own spiritual 
nature and of the visible hand of God presiding over his 
destiny. There is, of course, no need to demonstrate the 
truth of something expressed in the very identification 
of the name for the space above and that of man’s final 
harbor if he serves God: the heavens. 

But perhaps we may usefully look into it all at a some- 
what deeper level, in order to discover whether the con- 


temporary fascination for discovery and journey into | 


outer space—which, at first sight, seems to have no sort 
of spiritual significance—rather the contrary—may not 
also reflect a tradition so deeply rooted in man. 


THE BOOK OF THE STARS 


Throughout history until relatively recent scientific 
times, what has most fascinated man gazing upwards 
into the skies is the influence which the stars and the 
planets may have upon his destiny as race, nation, indi- 
vidual. We know this to be, strictly speaking, nonsense; 
with the exception of a special divine intervention such 
as the “star” that directed the Magi to worship the In- 


carnate Infant. Astrology is all part of the superstitious | 
mumbo-jumbo of more or less primitive peoples; and if | 
many people today can be induced to believe in horo- | 
scopes—well, that simply shows the obscurantism that | 


remains beneath the surface of educated man. 

But the fact that a pseudo-science must be rejected 
both on scientific and on practical and common-sense 
grounds does not mean that its existence and tradition 
may not be of very great significance in the study of 
man himself, whose meaning and destiny cannot be con- 
fined to the measure of science and day-to-day living. 
Now there can be no doubt at all of the intimate con- 
nection between astrology and religion. Astrology is, in 
fact, the direct outcome of man’s sense of dependence 
on God manifesting Himself in the harmonious course 
of the heavenly bodies, in the gift of the sun with its 
light and warmth and in the sudden and often frighten- 
ing phenomena of eclipses and comets. 
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It was natural that men should seek to study the 
heavens “scientifically” in order to interpret and co- 
ordinate heaven’s message. This “science,” as we know, 
developed in what today we call the Middle East and 
deeply affected classical Greece. It emerged into the 
Catholic West from the later Hellenic culture of Alex- 
andria—the source, significantly, of profound mystical 
influences in the tradition of Christian spirituality. Re- 
sistance to astrological influence was strongest in the 
stern, utilitarian, essentially this-worldly Roman Empire. 

Christianity, nurtured under the Roman Empire, 
shared its opposition to astrology. Indeed, early Chris- 
tianity was so deeply conscious of the recent, direct and 
absolutely authentic revelation of God in Christ which 
fired it to supernatural heights that it could have no 
use for the vague, unverified and often fraudulent reve- 
lations of the astrologers. It was among Jews and Arabs, 
both deeply religious but without the sureness of Chris- 
tian revelation, that astrology prospered. Among the 
Jews it was closely associated with the Talmud and 
specifically called “the science of divination.” 

By the Middle Ages, when Christendom had estab- 
lished itself, and religion was taken as a part—indeed a 
vital part—of the picture of civilization rather than as 
a recent living revelation, astrology once again became 
very fashionable. Not princes and rulers only, but the 
Popes themselves had their court astrologers and regu- 
lated their lives by their advice. Only very gradually, 
as humanism and then the natural sciences began to im- 
pose themselves on men’s minds, did astrology decline 
to no more than a superstitious habit of the less intelli- 
gent. 


FASCINATION WITH SPACE 


Looking back over those centuries when astrology 
was important in the minds of intelligent, erudite and 
often leading people, one can roughly discern a curve of 
astrological ups and downs. And the curve seems to 
follow a path that avoids an authentically religious or 
a hard-bitten utilitarian or a genuinely scientific temper 
of mind. In other words, until the domination of science 
in modern times, astrology has been closely associated 
with religious feeling, religious curiosity, religious grop- 
ing, whether these were frankly crude and superstitious 
or, within their limits, seriously reflected the religious 
dimension in man. 

Today there has been an undoubted revival of interest 
in what might be loosely called religious experience, 
some of it at crude lower levels of emotion, messianic 
expectation, end-of-world prophecies. On a more serious 
level, interest has revived in the study of esoteric East- 
em religions, in the attribution of a common authentic 
religious basis to largely false religious creeds. Catho- 
lics and Catholicizing Protestants are going deeper into 
the authentic mystical tradition from Cassian, Augustine 
and the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. Today, even 
within normal Christian piety, the view that every bap- 
tized soul should not consider the lower levels of the 
mystical path as something only for the few is widely 
current. 

Essentially, as it seems to me, we have here a move- 
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ment slightly away, even within the Church, from a 
view of religion as a personal spiritual and moral striv- 
ing in the light of revealed truths to one of religion as, 
ultimately and in however elementary a degree, a feel- 
ing, an experience of the Divinity—a portal, as it were, 
however utterly remote and humble, to the eternal 
beatific vision. 

Nor can there be any doubt that for very many today, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic—compare the recent 
vogue for Colin Wilson and the cult of The Outsider— 
this approach to the real spiritual world hidden by our 
utilitarian space-time categories is incomparably fas- 
cinating, gripping and actually spiritually effective. 

One wonders, then, whether there may not be some 
deep psychological parallelism, at wholly different 
levels, between modern religious man’s fascinated in- 
terest in an experienced rather than an intellectualized 
religion and modern secularized man’s fascinated in- 
terest in exploration of outer space. 


RELIGION AS EXPERIENCE 


There are curious parallels. Religious experience is 
not, as every qualified spiritual director or student will 
emphasize, a sensuously consoling affair. On the con- 
trary, it is a dark, opaque, cold, often excruciating ex- 
perience: a blind will toward God, wherein God mys- 
teriously upholds and feeds the soul. And so is interest 
in space. It is largely a blind desire to go outward, to 
penetrate what is known to be materially unrewarding. 
We call it the conquest of space, but the material value 
of the conquest is likely to mean much less than the 
sheer will to achieve what man has never achieved. 

It is a sort of religion of scientific man (not wholly 
incomparable with the mystic quest for God) in an age 
when a touch of unbelief seems for many to affect the 
old religious traditions—at least, apart from the central 
ones. Equally one might say that at a lower level of 
interest a good deal of religious superstition parallels 
the space superstitions of flying saucers and strange new 
creatures within our solar system. 

I do not know what precise conclusions to draw from 
such speculations as these, unless it be man’s innate 
longing to pierce beyond the utilitarian categories and 
interests that enclose his normal life. Christianity, most 
of all, but every germ of authentic religion, exemplifies 
this innate longing, and truly satisfies it in so far as the 
religion is truly revealed and not just man-made. We 
have seen how, through the ages, man has invented the 
pseudo-science of as- 
trology, finding in the 
outer heavens one sort 
of ersatz fulfilment of 
his need for God. Can 
we say that in a secu- 
larist scientific age, 
the physical explora- 
tion of those same 
heavens is yet another 
example of man’s un- 
conscious need to get 
nearer to God? 











AMERICA BALANCES THE BOOKS 
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A splendid sign of our times is the 
growing interest of the Catholic laity 
ir. the serious study of theology. To meet 
this honest demand of mature men and 
women for more than a_ superficial 
knowledge of the sacred science, a 
distinctive type of book, dynamic in 
style and compact in content, is evi- 
dently required. In recent years, more 
and more authors have sensed the prac- 
tical need of adapting the substance of 
the dogmatic, moral and _ liturgical 
courses of the seminary as a specific 
theology for the laity. Several recent 
books merit a full supply of superlatives 
for presenting the profound truths of 
our creed in a palatable form for 
thoughtful adults. 

To gain an inspiring perspective in 
the study of the dogma of our faith 
readers can turn with confidence to The 
Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine (U. 
of Notre Dame. $3.50), by Johannes 
Hofinger, S.J. This excellent volume is 
not merely another pedagogical text on 
modern catechetics. It is in reality a 
broad blueprint of the whole Christian 
way of life, fashioned in the framework 
of the so-called kerygmatic system of 
theology. Priests and seminarians, nuns 
and laity will find in these pages a de- 
tailed explanation of their roles as the 
“heralds” of the mystery of Christ— 
God’s love for us and our response of 
love through the teaching and practice 
of the supernatural virtue of charity. 


For the Layman 


In his latest work, Frank J. Sheed has 
drawn another basic pattern of mature 
Catholicism, Theology for Beginners 
(Sheed & Ward, $3). Anyone familiar 
with the previous writings of this dis- 
tinguished lay apologist, now a doc- 
tor of theology, will find new evidence 
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here of his unusual competence for 
clarifying Christian doctrine in precise 
and understandable language. 

Lay People in the Church (Newman. 
$6.75) is a translation by Donald Att- 
water of the widely acclaimed master- 
piece of the French Dominican, Yves 
M. J. Congar. The vocation of the laity 
is studied in detail through more than 
400 pages. This is a rewarding book 
for those who want to grasp the Pauline 
concept of the Church as a supernatural 
organism, in which all the members are 
vitally important. 

The Modern Apostle (Fides. $2.95), 
by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., is an enlighten- 
ing document for the layman, describ- 
ing his important mission with Christ 
in teaching, guiding and sanctifying 
souls by word and example in the daily 
circumstances of life. The impressive 
theme of the new book by Father M. 
Raymond, the popular Cistercian writer, 
You (Bruce. $4.50), is the matter of 
the dignity, the privileges and the re- 
sponsibilities of the members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 


The Supernatural Life 


A valid norm has been set by Pope 
Pius XII for the description of the 
supernatural life of Christians in terms 
of their participation “according to 
their condition, in the priesthood of 
Christ.” A lucid exposition of this cor- 
porate sharing in the redemptive mission 
of the Son of God in the Mass, the 
sacraments and the Divine Office will be 
found in The Worship of the Church 
(Newman. $7), by William J. O’Shea, 
S.S. While the author directs his mes- 
sage primarily to priests and semina- 
rians, he writes from start to finish with 
his eye on the laity in the pews, 

The sacrificial character of the lives 
of Christians is the exalted subject of 
Canon Eugene Masure in his penetrat- 
ing discussion of The Sacrifice of the 
Mystical Body of Christ (Regnery. 
$3.50). Mature readers will gain from 
it vivid and precise insights into the 
meaning of their incorporation in Christ 
and urgent incentives to worship liturgi- 
cally “through Him and with Him and 
in Him.” God Lives in Us (Bruce. $3) 
is a stimulating analysis of the doctrine 
of sanctifying grace by G. M. Jansen, 
O.P. An interesting portion of this book 


is concerned with the psychological 
effects of grace on the character and 
personality of the recipient. 

We Sing While There’s Voice Left 
(Sheed & Ward, $2.50) has all the ap- 
pealing qualities of the previous works 
of Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. The 
author deserves a special accolade for 
his consistent freshness of style and his 
compact presentation of profound truths 
on the supernatural life for laymen. The 
subject of human cooperation with di- 
vine grace forms the basic theme of 
Riches Despised (Herder. $3.25), by 
Conrad Pepler, O.P. This is a very prac- 
tical consideration of the ordinary prob- 
lems the modern Catholic meets within 
his family, social and business life. 


About Our Lady 


In this category of recent publica- 
tions on the Christian supernatural life, 
we find some that focus attention on 
particular doctrines of faith. A syn- 
thesis of mariology is presented to the 
reader of Spiritual Riches of the Rosary 
Mysteries (Wagner. $3.95) by two ex- 
perienced professors of Scripture, 
Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John F. 
O’Connell, M.M. In providing a wealth 
of historical, scriptural and theological 
information about the events we recall 
in the recitation of the fifteen decades 
of the rosary, the authors have the op- 
portunity to give some practical sugges- 
tions about fervent and effective prayer. 

Christ, Our Lady and the Church 
(Newman. $2.75), & Yves M. J. Con- 
gar, O.P., has the twofold purpose of 
correcting the misunderstandings of 
non-Catholics about our Lady and giv- 
ing a balanced expression of Christian 
doctrine on the relationship of Mary 
with the Incarnate Word, her Son. An 
attractive anthology of the latest theo- 





Here is the second section of our 
roundup of the more important 
books of the past six months. Sec- 
tions on fiction, history, the home 
scene and biography were given last 
week. The five books singled out in 
each section are noted as worthy of 
special mention. 











logical research and papal documents 
on the Assumption and the Queenship 
of Mary has been edited by Stanley 
G. Matthews, S.M., and published under 
the title Queen of the Universe (Grail. 
$4). 

With dignity and charm, Paul Strater, 
S.J., has compiled a book of Marian 
meditations, The Heart of Mary (Pustet. 
$3.25), considering the maid of Naza- 
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reth as “the sacrificial altar of Christ’s 
love.” His reflections deal with the life 
of our Lady on earth and in her glori- 
fied state in heaven, and her maternal 
interest and care for the Mystical Body 
of her divine Son. 


The Christian Life 


A book to be borrowed or bought is 
the charming collection of 24 discourses 
by the late Msgr. Ronald Knox on the 
topic of Christian marriage, Bridegroom 
and Bride (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). In 
the idiom of some of the other titles of 
the author, this might be described as 
the rite of matrimony in slow motion. 
While it is not a formal tract on the 
sacrament, it is a solid condensation of 
the essential principles, written with 
wisdom and sly humcer. It is of interest 
to note that the author of The Gospel 
of Joy (Newman. $2.50), J. M. Perrin, 
O.P., is a blind priest. In this series of 
meditative essays, based on the teach- 
ings of the divine Master in the Beati- 
tudes, the Christian philosophy of real- 
istic optimism is inspiringly discussed. 
The broad dimensions of the apostolic 
zeal of Christians are the question pro- 
posed in the provocative pages of The 
Gospel to Every Creature (Newman. 
$3). Written in a forthright style by 
Bishop Léon Suenens of Malines, this 
book marshals facts and figures to show 
the imperative need of heroic disciples 
of Christ in the modern world. 

There can be little doubt that the 
most eloquently persuasive arguments 
for virtuous Christian living can be 
found in the biographies of our Lord 
and His loyal followers. One of the out- 
standing books in recent months—even 
on the lists of best sellers in secular 
papers—is The Day Christ Died (Har- 
per. $3.95), by Jim Bishop, a topnotch 
journalist. This is a reverent and me- 
morable description of the world-shak- 
ing incidents in the life of Christ from 
the Last Supper until He was taken 
down from the cross. In telling the great- 
est of all true stories of love, Mr. Bishop 
leaves no doubt in the minds of his 
readers that he is describing the re- 
demptive sacrifice of the Son of God. 


For the Lourdes Centenary 


In 1958 all roads will lead to Lourdes. 
In that celebrated town in southern 
France, the Blessed Mother appeared a 
hundred years ago to Bernadette Soubir- 
ous, the holy little shepherdess. The 
story of Saint Bernadette (Regnery. $7) 
is told in a most appealing fashion by 
Francis Trochu. He has produced a 
warm-hearted centennial tribute to the 
Lady, the saint and the shrine in a glow- 
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ing text, enhanced by nearly 200 of the 
exquisite views by Leonard von Matt 
for which that photographer is justly 
famous. For pilgrims either in anticipa- 
tion or in retrospect, This Place Called 
Lourdes (Regnery. $3.75) by a Domin- 
ican, Sister Maureen, will prove a com- 
pact source of valuable information. 
Here we have a description in detail 
of the town, the sacred precincts of 
the Domain, the grotto, the baths and 
the hospitals. After summarizing the 
story of Bernadette and the apparitions, 
the author shows the enduring effects of 
the Marian visitations by a factual 
examination of the records of the mir- 
acles. 
Lives of Founders 


To exemplify some of the remarkable 
favors granted by God to this saintly 
parish priest, a series of amazing inci- 
dents from the life of St. John Vianney 
has been included in the pages of The 
Insight of the Curé of Ars (Newman. 
$1.75) by Msgr. Francis Trochu. Sister 
M. Fidelis, S.N.D., has produced an 
excellent example of balanced, objective 
writing in her superb account of the life 
of Blessed Julie Billiart, As Gold in the 
Furnace (Bruce. $3.75). The foundress 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
is depicted as a very human person, 
admirable and imitable, sharing with 
her Redeemer the Gethsemane of mis- 
understanding and the Calvary of long 
years of physical suffering. Don Bosco 
(Newman, $3.50), by Lancelot Shep- 
pard, is the life story of a saint with a 
vital message for the modern leaders 
of youth. The heart of this zealous 19th- 
century priest was quickened with a 
Christlike charity especially for the 
neglected, backward and delinquent 
boys of his day. His prudent principles 
for teaching the young are still reflected 
in the work of the Salesian institutes 
which he founded. 

Mother Katharine Drexel, the found- 
ress of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, was a woman of noble stature 
with truly courageous convictions. In 
the pages of The Golden Door (Kenedy. 
$3.75) Katherine Burton tells the ex- 
emplary life of this daughter of a Main 
Line socialite of Phiadelphia, who spent 
65 of her 96 years as a zealous religious 
in missionary work among the Negroes 
and Indians of this country. Paraphras- 
ing the words of St. Paul, it might be 
said of Mother Drexel that being rich 
she became poor for Christ’s sake that 
in His poverty, she might become truly 
rich. 

Mercy unto Thousands (Newman. 
$6.50), by Sister M. Bertrand Degnan, 
R.S.M., tells the life and works of Cath- 
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Mercy Unto Thousands 
The Life of Mary Catherine McAuley. 


By Sister M. Bertrand Degnan, R.S.M. The inspir- 
ing story of the great mother foundress of the 
Sisters of Mercy. $6.50 


Philippine Duchesne 


By Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. A full-length authorita- 
tive study of a frontier missionary of the Sacred 
feart. 


Guidance in 
Spiritual Direction 


By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. Excellent advice for 
all those in the religious life as well as those 
charged with the guidance of souls. 4.75 


The Practice of the Rule 


By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. A complete and precise 
teatment of the position of the Rule in the er ok 
life. 3. 


The Direction of Nuns 


By Various Authors. Volume 7 of the “Religious 
Life Series” is concerned with the theology of the 
religious life of women, and the adaptation of prin- 
ciples to the various needs of those entrusted with 
ministry to nuns. $4.00 


Communal Life 


By Various Authors. The latest volume in the 
“Religious Life Series” presents a magnificent 
study of a subject that can be either a great con- 
solation or a bitter trial for those living in a re- 
ligious community. $4.50 


Ponder Slowly 


Outlined Meditations. 
By Francis X. Peirce, S.J. Meditations in outline 
form which will appeal to all who seek to make 
their mental prayer more effective and aes: 
3 


Methods of 
Mental Prayer 


By Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro. ‘‘In a clear, concise, 
and scrupulously objective manner, the author pre- 
sents the various methods of mental prayer of the 
last several centuries. It is a work of enduring 
value.”—The Catholic Standard $5.75 


A Treatise on the 
Spiritual Life 


By St. Vincent Ferrer. A new translation of one 
of the most potular classics of Catholic ars 
b- 


Guidance for Religious 


By Gerald Kelly, S.J. Articles forming a valuable 
guide to the solution of mz any common difficulties 
encountered by religious 


. € 
The Sisters are Asking 
By Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. A stimulating collec- 
tion of questions and answers gathered from Sis- 
ters’ retreats. Their range is considerable, but all 
bear on problems daily encountered by nuns. $3.00 


Love the Lord thy God 


By Louis Colin. C.SS.R. A searching analysis of 
the command of Christ that we are to love God 
above all things. $3.50 
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CHOOSE A GIFT 
FROM THESE FIDES 


FALL RELEASES 





THE MEANING OF 


CHRISTMAS 
A. M. Avril, O.P. $2.75 


Reflections on the Christmas Cycle 
of the liturgical year. 


MARRIAGE IS HOLY 
H. Caffarel $3.75 


Penetrating essays on the spiritual 
and Sacramental aspects of marriage. 


THE MODERN APOSTLE 
Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. $2.95 


On the origins of the lay apostolate, 
lay spirituality and putting everyday 
life on an apostolic basis. 


ONE IN CHRIST 
Illtud Evans, O.P. 95¢ 


A Fives paperback on the liturgy, the 
life of the Church and our place in 
this life. 


TOGETHER IN MARRIAGE 
John J. Kane $2.95 


A common-sense approach to solving 
family problems, by the head of Notre 
Dame’s department of sociology. 


KEY TO THE PSALMS 
$3.50 


In keeping with the growing interest 
in the Psalms, Fives presents this 
commentary by a well-known author 
and translator. With discussion ques- 
tions and a preface by Godfrey Diek- 
mann, O.S.B. 


Mary Perkins Ryan 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 19 
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erine Elizabeth McAuley, foundress of 
the Sisters of Mercy, who are active 
today in 57 dioceses of the United States 
and elsewhere all over the world. 

Do you enjoy thrilling stories of the 
days of the pioneers in the West? If 
so, you have some pleasant reading in 
store for you in The Bell and the River 
(Pacific Books. $3.50), by Sister Mary 
McCrosson. The heroines of this excit- 
ing tale are Mother Joseph and four 
young Sisters of Providence, who arrived 
at Vancouver in what was then the 
territory of Washington, during the 
Gold Rush days of 1856. Not fiction, but 
fact is the gripping narrative about the 
self-sacrifice of these religious women 
in their efforts to diffuse the charity of 
Christ by establishing schools, orphan- 
ages and hospitals in the Northwest. 


The Apostolic Life 


Instructive and edifying reading will 
be found in several new books on the 
call to the life of Christian perfection 
in the priestly and religious states. The 
step-by-step process in the training of 
youths for the reception of the sacra- 
ment of holy orders is outlined by Albert 
Nevins, M.M., in The Making of a Priest 
(Newman. $3.95). The well-written ex- 
planatory text is enlivened by an added 
touch of realism with the splendid 
photographs of William J. Lathrop. 

The vocation of a Catholic mission- 
ary priest is vividly portrayed in Beyond 
All Horizons (Hanover. $3.75) by 
twelve experts on missiology. The pa- 
pers of the symposium, edited by Thom- 
as J. M. Burke, S.J., are designed to re- 
veal the work, the aims and the apostolic 
problems of 6,000 Jesuits laboring for 
Christ in 70 different mission fields 
throughout the world. Columba Cary- 
Elwes, O.S.B., reviews the record of a 
glorious page in the history of the 
Church in China and the Cross (Ken- 
edy, $3.95). After unfolding the story 
from the 7th century to the present 
of the successes, persecutions and mar- 
tyrdoms of missionaries in the Far East, 
he ends on a note of hope for the resur- 
gence of faith in China. An excellent 
piece of vocational literature is The 
White Fathers (Harper. $5), by G. D. 
Kittler, which relates the details of the 
life of Charles Cardinal Lavigerie and 
the inspiring work of the Missionary 
Society he founded nearly a century ago 
for the special apostolate among the 
natives of Africa. 


Asceticism 


The life of the wholehearted Chris- 
tian is essentially one of prayerful in- 
timacy with the divine Master. All per- 


America 





sons intent upon rising above mediocrity 
in the service of God can ponder with 
profit the challenging message of John 
Carr, C.SS.R., in his Why Hast Thou 








Five Outstanding 

The Art of Teaching Christian 
Doctrine 

by Johannes Hofinger, S.J. 

Saint Bernadette 

by L. von Matt and F. Trochu 

The Day Christ Died 

by Jim Bishop 

As Gold in the Furnace 

by Sister M. Fidelis, S.N.D. 

Bridegroom and Bride 

by Msgr. Ronald Knox 











Come? (Newman. $3). Suitable for 
time of retreat or spiritual reading, this 
careful inquiry into the common symp- 
toms of tepidity also offers some shrewd, 
positive advice for improvement in the 
way of personal holiness. 

The Living Water (Newman. $2.75), 
by Peter D. Dehau, O.P., is a series of 
16 thoughtful meditations on the prin- 
ciples of the religious life centered about 
the impressive incident in the Gospel 
where Christ meets the Samaritan wo- 
man at the well. With special emphasis 
on the importance of the spirit of de- 
tachment, the author shows how the 
totally dedicated person can condition 
the faculties of the soul for the perfect 
love of God. 

In the writings of St. Francis de Sales, 
there are many sage counsels on the 
living of the full Christian life. Dom 
Cuthbert Smith, O.S.B., has rendered 
a signal service to devout souls by cull- 
ing appropriate passages from the 
inspirational works of the doctor of 
the Church for A Diary of Meditations 
(Regnery. $4.75). These brief topics 
for day-to-day consideration reveal the 
jovial and compassionate heart of a 
genial saint. 


From the Bible 


A familiarity with the Scriptures, 
which helps so much toward efficacious 
prayer, both vocal and mental, can be 
maturely deepened by the frequent 
reading of sound commentaries on the 
Old and New Testaments. St. John’s 
Prologue (Newman. $3.25), by M. E. 
Boismard, O.P., ought to be of general 
interest for Catholics, because it con- 
tains a sound explanation of the first 
18 verses of the fourth book of the New 
Testament, which are read as the Last 
Gospel of the Mass. The book is about 
equally divided between a theological 
exposition of the doctrine of the hypo- 
static union and a line-by-line commen- 
tary on the words of the evangelist. 
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Acts of the Apostles (Bruce. $8), by 
Abbot G. Ricciotti, brings to the reader 
a broader appreciation of the colorful 
document of Saint Luke, describing the 
lives and the times of the early Chris- 
tians and the missionary labors of St. 
Paul. Kevin O'Sullivan, O.F.M., points 
to the essential meaning of the Epistles 
and the Gospel of all the Sundays of 
the year in the instructive pages of My 
Sunday Reading (Bruce. $5). 

The Quest for Holiness 


Many readers, no doubt, will find 
special delight in a volume of spiritual 
essays Common Sense (Bruce. $2.75), 
by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. This well- 
known Paulist, more than fifty years a 
priest, has had wide experience in deal- 
ing with souls as a professor of theology, 
master of novices, Army chaplain and 
missionary. His wise comments, dealing 
with a variety of topics on the super- 
natural life, are enlivened by many 
literary, historical and scriptural allu- 
sions. Writing in a meditative style, 
Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., in The Rest- 
less Christian (Sheed & Ward. $3) ex- 
presses some fine thoughts on the ideals 
and motives of the Catholic laity in the 
matter of personal holiness. A valuable 
part of the book is a list of suggested 
readings on Scripture, liturgy, prayer 
and similar subjects. 

VINCENT DE P. Hayes 





For a long time, few books dealing with 
current world affairs have been rated 
among the weekly ten best-sellers, at 
least for any sustained period. This is 
not because the country is not con- 
cerned or that no works of quality are 
at hand. It is probably only because, 
thanks to the rapid pace of events, these 
books do not succeed in crystallizing 
the general public’s attention. 

Yet many worth-while, even indis- 
pensable, works have come out in the re- 
cent months. While the publishers rush 
to catch up with Sputnik or to sign the 
Soviet canine world to a contract, 
we might start reading Adolf A. Berle’s 
Tides of Crisis (Reynal, $4). Subtitled 
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GRAIL PUBLICATIONS Room One 





Grail Books of i 


MEDITATION AND 
SPIRITUAL READING 


For Priests and Sisters 
SCHOOL OF THE LORD'S SERVICE 


By Bernard Sause, O.S.B. Meditation, Particular Examen, and 
Practical Application for every day of the year based on the Rule 
of St. Benedict. Three volumes. Each one covers four months. 

Each volume $4.00 


GOD IS MERCY 


By Rev. Michael Sopicko, S.T.D. Forty-five meditations based on 
the invocations of the Litany of the Mercy of God. An aid to 
deeper trust in God’s provident and compassionate love. $3.00 


GUIDE IN MENTAL PRAYER 


By V. Rev. Joseph Simler, S.M. Detailed directions for learning 
the art of mental prayer. $2.50 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SUNDAY COLLECTS 


By Sr. M. Gonzaga, O.S.U. A prayerful study of the Sunday Col- 
lects that gives a clearer idea of prayers of petition. $2.00 


LITURGICAL READINGS 


A translation from the Latin of the Lessons of the Second and 
Third Nocturn for Sundays and greater feasts according to the 





Monastic Breviary. $5.00 
JUST OUT 
MASS YEAR 1958. English Ordo with Minute 
Meditations by Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 35¢ 











From your bookstore or 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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“A Primer of Foreign Relations,” this 
production of the indefatigable politi- 
cian, corporation lawyer and diplomat 
gives us the benefit of reflection born of 
his long experience. This survey of the 
recent past enlightens the reader on the 
sometimes inscrutable course taken by 
our Washington leaders. It is a healthy 
analysis, full of confidence that does not, 
however, underestimate the pitfalls in 
the future. 

Having surveyed the scene with Mr. 
Berle’s help, one may perhaps be ready 
to absorb with greater profit Henry A. 
Kissinger’s Nuclear Weapons and For- 
eign Policy (Harper. $5). This closely 
argued discussion of the decisions that 
face high-level policy-makers in the nu- 
clear age is based on seminars con- 
ducted by members of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. The author, how- 
ever, here presents his own conclusions. 
He points up the danger of a defense 
policy that is not sufficiently flexible to 
meet the challenges of a “limited war.” 
The problems discussed are among the 
gravest Washington faces today. 

Now that closer cooperation between 
the British and ourselves seems in the 
cards, thanks to the Queen’s visit and, 
above all, to Sputnik, the views (po- 
litical and strategic) of our allies in 
Nato deserve special attention. In this 
connection we recommend Global 


Strategy, by Air Vice-Marshal E. J. 
Kingston-McCloughry (Praeger. $4.50). 
This book presents British concepts of 
mutual security. Under this heading 
also belong the Harvard lectures of 
Hugh Gaitskell, the Labour party’s 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Challenge of Coexistence, as these 


The Hungarian Revolution 

Melvin U. Lasky, ed. 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 

Policy 

by Henry A. Kissinger 
The New Class 

by Milovan Dijilas 
Kings without Castles 

by Lucy Herndon Crockett 
600,000 Chinese 

by Robert Guillain 


———Five To Reread————| 











talks are entitled, makes the circuit of 
world issues. If, as they say, Mr. Gait- 
skell’s party is due to return to power, 
this may help throw light in advance 
upon future Whitehall policy (Harvard. 
$2.50). 

The Soviet realm continues to fur- 
nish the largest supply of foreign-affairs 
books. There are numerous far-from-ex- 
tinct volcanoes that can be counted 
upon to erupt with their human drama. 





has been warmly encouraging. 


personal value for everyone. 


BETHLEHEM by Father Faber 





SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES 


by Rev. Frederick William Faber, D.D. 


We take great pride in announcing the publication of the third book 
in our series of large-type reprints by Father Faber. The wonderful re- 
sponse given to our reprints of BETHLEHEM and THE Foot OF THE Cross 


The depth of understanding of the human person which Father Faber 
had is clearly exhibited in this collection. All who know his writings 
will welcome this reprint of his SprrtIruaL CONFERENCES, which has a 


“. . . has always been the spiritual Christmas classic . 


THE FOOT OF THE CROSS by Father Faber 


“What he says about Mary in this book has a value, a beauty, 
and a power that few other Marian books have.” 


$3.95 each 
AT YOUR BOOKDEALER—or have him order from 


THE PETER REILLY CO. 
131 N. 13th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


” 


—Catholic Review Service 


—Spiritual Life 
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There were two October revolutions in 
Eastern Europe. Out of Poland we 
have heard nothing, in the book market 
at least. But one of the best reports on 
the Budapest rising is The Hungarian 
Revolution, edited by Melvin J. Lasky 
(Praeger. $5). This is a rare documen- 
tation, citing a wide variety of sources, 
depicting what was happening and why, 
as the days took their turn toward the 
tragic end. It is a striking example of 
history-on-the-wing that a reader inter- 
ested in human freedom owes it to him- 
self to get and keep. Another book of 
the same title and same high quality 
has appeared in England, giving an 
analysis of the ideological roots of the 
October revolt. The author is George 
Mikes (The Hungarian Revolution. 
Deutsch. 12 shillings). 

Eyes are on Yugoslavia, as President 
Tito steers his slippery way between 
East and West. Will he outsmart him- 
self? Some clue to the future may be 
found in two books, one friendly, one 
not so friendly. The first is The Heretic, 
by Fitzroy Maclean. The author is the 
architect of British wartime pro-Tito 
policy. He claims he made no mistake 
(Harper. $5.95). The other is Tito, 
Moscow’s Trojan Horse (Regnery. $5), 
by Slobodan M. Draskovich. For this 
latter writer, Tito’s so-called “break” 
with Moscow is a political hoax. 

In the past six months, books on the 
Soviet Union proper are not particularly 
outstanding. Of course, we can’t over- 
look Empire of Fear, the story of Vlad- 
imir and Evdokia Petrov, MVD agents 
who defected in Australia (Praeger. 
$5). Another interesting one is Louis 
Fischer’s Russia Revisited (Doubleday. 
$4), which is more the human side of 
Ivan. Another author who likewise 
seeks to bring out the difference be- 
tween the man and the regime is Alex- 
ander Metaxas who, in Russia against 
the Kremlin (World. $3), argues that 
the Bolsheviks, for aH their efforts, 
have not yet sovietized the Russian 
man. 

Since we are more concerned than 
ever about the shortage of scientists, 
it may be useful, at this late date, to 
mention George S. Counts’ The Chal- 
lenge of Soviet Education (McGraw- 
Hill. $6). Though the information is in 
part outdated, its interest is undeni- 
able, 

When you are dealing with the 
Marxist world you cannot separate ide- 
ology from foreign policy. The New 
Class, Milovan Djilas’ piercing criticism 
of the abuses of Communist power, 
came a few months ago to give old- 
time Reds the shock of their lives. This 
is a Marxist book, make no mistake, 
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Important Books 
for Christmas 














Mind of the Church in the Forma- 


tion of Sisters. The beginnings of the 
Sister-Formation Movement in Amer- 


$3.00 


ica. 


Spiritual & Intellectual Elements 
in the Formation of Sisters. The in- 
tegration of spiritual and intellectual 
training of sisters who are teachers. 


Foreword by Cardinal Spellman. $3.00 


Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries. 
J. J. Walsh. The classic treatment of the 
High Middle Ages—era of Aquinas and 


Chartres. Ill. $6.00 


Philosophy of Communism. Sympo- 
sium of European intellectual leaders, 
headed by Giorgio La Pira, Mayor of 


Florence. $5.00 


The complete catalog of texts & scholarly 
studies may be had from the Press. 








Order directly from 


FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 
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but its corrosive influence on the party 
leadership everywhere behind the Iron 
Curtain is already evident. Praeger of 
New York published it, after the Ms. 
was smuggled out of Yugoslavia 
($3.95). The fate and writings of Hun- 
garian ex-premier Imre Nagy parallel 
those of Djilas. Praeger has managed 
to lay hold of another smuggled Ms., 





which it has published ($5.50) under 
the title Imre Nagy on Communism. 
Here the man who inaugurated the 
first “new course” in 1953-55 defends 
his policies in Marxist terms. Both 
books, claiming to show new roads 
to communism, are testimonials to the 
growing ideological divisions in Red 
ranks, 


The Western World 

As Denis de Rougemont stresses, in 
his Man’s Western Quest (Harper. $3), 
Western Europe remains the bridge- 
head of freedom which must be pre- 
served at all costs, A keystone of this 
structure is the British. Correspondent 
Drew Middleton has given us, in These 
Are the British (Knopf. $4.50), an 
easy-to-read but none the less penet- 
rating study of a people whom we 
need to know more, simply because 
we think they are so much like us. As 
for the Germans, author Charles W. 
Thayer—who must like the country, for 
he has taken up residence there since 
his retirement as a U. S. foreign-service 
officer—says they are difficult to under- 
stand. Nevertheless, he tries in The 
Unquiet Germans (Harper. $4) to show 
by anecdote some sides of a people 
who like Ike as much as they like 
Adenauer. 

Perhaps more than Germany, Spain 
is an enigma to most Anglo-Saxons. 
But Lucy Herndon Crockett decided 
to spend months traveling through the 
country. Out of her voyage has emerged 
Kings without Castles (Rand McNally. 
$3.95), a delicate tribute to the dig- 
nidad of a people each of whom feels, 
not a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, 
but a king’s crown. A similar local- 
color picture is found in Malaga Farm, 
the report of Marjorie Grice-Hutchin- 
son, the English-born wife of a German- 
born husband who operates a farm in 
one of Spain’s many distinctive prov- 
inces (Newman, $5.50). 

Slovakia’s Road to Statehood, by 
Mary Gabrielle Woytko (J. J. Lach, 
Whiting, Indiana. $1.50), is a study of 
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Heiress to millions — she 
devoted her life and her in- 
heritance to helping two neg- 
lected races of our country. 


THE 


GOLDEN DOOR 
The Life of Katharine 


Drexel 
By Katherine Burton 
Illustrated. $3.75 





















Every lover of animals will 
want to read this true and 
enchanting story of 


A PRIEST 
AND HIS DOG 
By Jean Gautier 

Illustrated. $3.00 





Architect, adventurer, 
churchman, gold-field §mis- 
sionary—all these roles were 
played by the man who be- 
came 


THE HERMIT 
OF CAT ISLAND 


The Life of Fra Jerome 


Hawes 
By Peter F. Anson 
Illustrated. $4.75 





Sister Gervaise was an ex- 
pert in the seven lively arts 
—and even added an eighth! 
You can read her light- 
hearted, warm-hearted ad- 
ventures in 


THE LIVELY 

ARTS OF 
SISTER GERVAISE 
By John L. Bonn, S.J. 
$3.50 


Now at your bookstore 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
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Here’s an tdea! 


WHAT ABOUT A 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT? 


You can give good books at bargain 
prices without bother to you or to the CBC 
member. All CBC books are only $2.98. 


Average saving 29%. a 


We guarantee you there'll be no pres- 
sure. The “gift member” can choose any 
2 selections from the entire available CBC 
list for the first month. After that, any 
book on the available list, any time, as 
long as your gift lasts. Here is the type of 
book. This was our list for 1957: 


List Price 
8.95 
5.00 


The Last Crusader de Wohl 
Jesus and His Times Daniel-Rops 


Popular History of the Reformation 


Hughes 4.00 
Sundays from Two to Six Abaunza 3.50 
The Victory of Father Karl Pies 4.50 
The Case of Cornelia Connelly 

Wadham 3.75 
The White Fathers Kittler 5.00 
The Finest Stories of Sean O’Faolain 4.75 
Vatican Journal McCormick 4.00 
Give Me Possession Horgan 3.50 
The Hermit of Cat Island Anson 4.75 





December Selection 
EVEN AS YOU LOVE 
$3.50 


de Trevino 











Kindly fill in the insert card in this issue 
and we will send to the donee a gift card 
for you, a list of selections, a selection card 
and return postage. As soon as we are noti- 
fied what books are wanted, we will gift 
wrap and mail promptly, postage prepaid, 
the first two selections (for the price of 
one—$2.98). After that, the member will 
receive advance reviews of each monthly 
selection and will be free to order or wait 
as long as the gift lasts. 


Please use the insert card in this issue. 


Catholic Book Club 
70 E. 45th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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the efforts of Slovakia to secure na- 
tional independence. 

Swinging back to the Western hem- 
isphere to look at one of the anchors 
of the Nato alliance, Canada, we note 
two valued studies. These are Canada: 
Tomorrow's Giant, by newspaperman 
Bruce Hutchison (Knopf. $5), and 
The Culture of Contemporary Canada, 
papers edited by Julian Park (Cornell. 
$5.75). There is material here to both 
interest and inform the man “south of 
the border.” 


Africa and Asia 

It has often been remarked that we 
know too much about Europe and not 
enough about Africa and Asia. Yet, in 
those regions, once the happy-hunting 
ground of the colonizing powers, lies 
the key to America’s future. For a shock 
treatment by way of introduction, the 
reader may wish to force his way, in 
spite of rising indignation, through 
Richard Wright’s White Man, Listen! 
(Doubleday. $3). This is a collection 
of lectures given in Europe by the au- 
thor, who chooses to live in exile—but 
still in the West. He expounds his ideas 


' on the future of the relationship of 


Western culture with the non-white 
world. 

A French journalist, Robert Guillain, 
reaches us in translation with 600,000 
Chinese (Criterion. $5). This is an ap- 
parently earnest effort to find out what 
is happening and why, in the domain 
of the Chinese Reds. It will have to 
do for the time being. Is it a mistake 
to look for a clear picture on India from 
an Englishman? Even Indian critics, 
however, take well what Sir Percival 
Griffiths wrote in Modern India 
(Praeger. $5.75). At least, they can- 
not challenge his qualifications to de- 
scribe present-day India to the English- 
speaking world. 

From Hindu India to the Moslem 
Middle East is an easy transition. But 
there, too, our gaps of knowledge are 
wide. We can recommend Islam in 
Modern History, by Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith (Princeton. $6), as a starter for 
the student of Arab issues. Then he 
might read Islam Inflamed, by James 
Morris (Pantheon. $5). The author has 
been a correspondent in the Middle 
East and writes of recent events. 

An important study on the effective- 
ness of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies is the thick volume 
The United Nations and Promotion of 
the General Welfare. This is a collec- 
tion of well-coordinated papers on vari- 
ous aspects of the nonpolitical side of 
international collaboration. It is a 
densely packed analysis of the progress 


and failures in this field of the UN’s 
work. The papers were prepared by 
the Brookings Institution and the vol- 
ume published by them, too ($8.75). 
The individual editors include Robert 
E. Asher, Walter M. Kotschnig and 





Rev. Rospert A. GRAHAM, S.J., an 
associate editor of AMERICA, 
writes regularly on United Na- 
tions and European affairs. 

Rev. VINCENT DE Paut HAYEs, 
s.J., is professor of liturgy at the 
Fordham University School of 
Education. 

Mary Stack McNirF reviews 
frequently for the Boston Pilot. 
She has reviewed fiction and 
biography for America for 
many years. 

Rev. Joun LaF arcE, s.J., is au- 
thor of The Catholic Viewpoint 
on Race Relations (Doubleday ) 
and writes on African affairs 
for AMERICA. 

Wiiu1aM D. Hoyr Jr. teaches in 
the Department of History, 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 











others. On the other hand, A United 
Nations Peace Force, by William R. 
Frye (Oceana. $3.75), is one man’s 
set of proposals for putting means of 
military coercion in UN hands. 
Rospert A. GRAHAM 


Warm Family Life 


EVEN AS YOU LOVE 
By Elizabeth De Trevino. Crowell. 242p. 
$3.50 


In her earlier book My Heart Lies South, 
Mrs. De Trevifio told the story of her 
marriage to a Mexican and her gradual 
absorption into the Mexican way of life 
until, as she says, she became a true 
senora. Now, in a novel, Even As You 
Love, she spells out in greater detail 
the differences in culture, in manners 
and in values between the two border- 
ing countries. The result is an informa- 
tive, readable interpretation of a neigh- 
boring country about which so many 
of us are so ignorant—except for tourist 
reports and souvenirs. 

The story is told by Ann Colton, who 
fled from Boston to Mexico, running 
from her shattered marriage, from her 
unhappiness in the home of Peter's 
mother and her uneasiness among his 
many gay and devoted friends. Follow- 
ing a pattern set in childhood, she was 
seeking shelter and comfort from her 
sister Snow (the name is more pleasing 
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in the Spanish Nieves), who had mar- 
ried Bernardo Rosalo y Luna and had 
adopted his faith as well as the customs 
and attitudes of his country. In con- 
trast to the emptiness of her relation- 
ship with Peter, Ann found herself in 
a family stronghold—strong, yes, but not 
without its tensions, complications and 
problems so demanding that Ann be- 
came involved to a degree that opened 
her eyes and her heart. 

Snow, after several miscarriages, was 
pregnant again and confined to her 
room most of the time; her son, Manolo, 
was carrying on a strange domination 





of his sister Lupita and younger broth- 
er Fernandito, a reflection of the “slaves 
and masters” situation prevalent in his 
school; Gregorio, Bernardo’s brother, 
who had left the seminary for reasons 
unexplained, moved in and out of the 
house in mysterious and depressing 
fashion; Chole, an aunt of Bernardo’s, 
came to live in the household and her 
ascetic, mystical piety proved as irritat- 
ing to Ann as it was baflling. 

As she became aware of all these 
tensions—not to mention the variety of 
emotional upheavals among the servants 
—Ann marveled at her sister’s serenity. 
The story concerns itself with Ann’s 
gradual understanding of Snow’s atti- 
tudes toward her own childbearing, her 
sheltered yet commanding position in 
the family, the relationship of her chil- 
dren with their father, her almost mater- 
nal regard for her servants, her sym- 
pathy with the troubled Gregorio and 
with her physician, Dr. Tibor. In short, 
Snow was a veritable focal point of hu- 
man relations—and Ann learned much 
from her of love in its many aspects and 
its many demands upon a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

The spiritual, the colorful and the 
earthy are blended in this study in con- 
trasts. Perhaps the characters are used 
chiefly as demonstrations of a thesis, 
but Mrs. De Treviiio writes entertain- 
ingly and she leaves the reader in a 
reflective mood about the viewpoints 
of the two sisters. Which is the more 
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“| HAVE A SON 
VE NEVER SEEN" 


“I have a son that I have never seen, whose language I do not speak and who 
does not understand mine. 

“Today, and every summer day, tourists from many lands throng the town of 
Delphi in Greece. They come to view those scenes made sacred through literature 
and history. Near this town lives my son Nikloaos. 

“In my mind’s eye I see him now, walking those well worn paths, climbing the 
craggy hills, attending the quaint old school. I see him visiting the old, battered, 
bullet scarred church, talking with a humble priest. I see him going home to the 
tiny one-room house where he lives with his mother and sister. In my imagination 
I step through the door. I see the one hard bed, the crude table and bench, the 
battered box that serves as a chest and the makeshift stove. I count the ornaments 
of the place—a crucifix, a picture of a Madonna, a few flowers in a tiny jug and 
love. The young mother works, when there is work, as a laborer on a nearby farm. 
The work is heavy and the hours are long. She is paid ten dollars a month. One 
fifty of this she pays for rent. 

“There was a war. Remember? War took this child’s father and made him my 
son. I am proud of him. His frequent letters in the characters of his own tongue 
are, when translated, the most beautiful literature I can read. I am proud of him. 

“In our world today there are millions of boys and girls who through war and 
horror have lost one or both parents. These children know no real home. They 
never have enough to eat. They have no proper clothes. They share but little love. 
They have no medical attention. There is no provision for their education. They 
have no future as we understand that term. 

“There is in our country an organization known as The Foster Parents’ Plan. 
Through this Plan you may adopt one of these children. You may make yourself 
responsible for the health and education of one of these little ones. You may be- 
come a father or a mother in reality. You may know the joy and satisfaction a 
child’s letters bring. You can know that somewhere in the world a child’s prayers, 
on your behalf, rise like sweet incense to the Infinite. And you can see in your own 
life how they are answered.”’ 


*Written by a Foster Parent about his “adopted” child. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a Foster 
Parent. You will be sent the case history and photographs of “your child” upon receipt of 
application with initial payment. “Your child” is told that you are his or her Foster Parent. 
At once the child is touched by love and a sense of belonging. All correspondence is through 
our office, and is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, treated as 
an individual, receives a monthly cash grant of nine dollars plus food, clothing, shelter, 
education and medical care according to his or her needs. 

Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, independent relief 
organization, helping children, wherever the need—in France, Belgium, Italy, Greece, West- 
ern Germany, Korea and Viet Nam—and is registered under No. VFAO019 with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States Government and is filed with the 
National Information Bureau in New York City. Your help is vital to a child struggling for 
life. Won’t you let some child love you? 


Faster Pacents’ Plan, tn. 


352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


PARTIAL LIST OF ©1957 FPP, Inc. 
SPONSORS AND TTT ITITITITITITIIITTIIT Tt 
FOSTER PARENTS FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. AAI2-7-57 


352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Quebec 


A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one 


Mary Pickford 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. Sarnoff 
Dr. John Haynes 


Holmes aust ? tonal 
Jean Tennyson If possible, sex...... (EQOR S08 , Nationality. ... -: 
Helen Hayes | will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will 
Be Mines’ A, Rock be rm ( ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually (  ), 
yearly 


Edward R. Murrow 
Bing Crosby 
K. C. Gifford 
Gov. and Mrs. 
Walter Kohler 


| enclose herewith my first payment $................ 
B. | cannot "adopt" a child, but | would like to help a child 
BY RCONTROUNNGHS 2208 cl ve seocienss seco sncaswmerne’ 


UN se ee a i ag ENS a cs cee 
Charles R. Hook 
Mr. and Mrs. Pt a i Rd oe na oe ea SREP TORS rere ee 
John Cameron Swayze 
Garry. Meore OL A ert a eee BONO = 6 8s aces SiaRR ie kes oak thw sts 
1937-1957 OC? Re Contributions are deductible from Income Tax 
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THE 
PRAISE OF 
PLEASURE 


Philosophy, Education, 
and Communism in 
More's Utopia 


By EDWARD SURTZ, S.J. In a 
book that enriches the whole meaning 
of More’s complex work, Edward Surtz 
shows how pleasure, learning, and 
communism work together as an e€s- 
sential unit on the island of Utopia. 
In the light of the text and its histori- 
cal setting he discusses such topics as 
the role of Greek in western christen- 
dom, when pleasures are true and 
when false, More’s real attitude toward 
$4.75 


communism. 


SCHOLASTIC 
ANALYSIS OF 
USURY 


By JOHN T. NOONAN, Jr. Pri- 
marily a history of ideas, this book 
reveals much about the relation of re- 
ligion, reason and economic facts in 
the West. By investigating the work of 
the scholastics from 1150-1750, the 
author is able to point to the miscon- 
ceptions still held about the role of 
usury. He shows too how the scholastic 
approach encouraged risk-sharing in- 
vestment and marked the beginning of 


$9.00 


modern economic thought. 


Through your bookseller, or from 


fH HARVARD 


{ist University 
Press 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38 
Massachusetts 














rewarding, the more realistic, the more 
Christian? Setting aside considerations 
of art, Mrs. De Trevifio has a message— 
and she delivers it effectively. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 


AN AFRICAN SURVEY: Revised, 1956 
By Lord Hailey. Oxford U. 1,676p. $16.80 


Lord Hailey’s classic reference work on 
Africa south of the Sahara first appeared 
in 1938 and was reprinted in 1939. It 
was speedily recognized as a standard 
source of accurate information on the 
vast area it covered. At the end of 
World War II a demand rose for a 
new edition of the Survey. Prudence, 
however, counseled a few years’ delay 
until some major situations, then in a 
rather fluid state, had crystallized some- 
what. The establishment of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
the new status of Ghana are cases in 
point. 

Some idea of the Survey’s scope may 
be gained from its table of contents, 
which alone occupies 13 pages and 
shows the great range of problems cov- 
ered: geographic, linguistic, economic 
and political, cultural, ethnographic and 
agricultural; problems of forestry, water 
supply, soil conservation and health are 
dealt with, too. This reviewer was not 
surprised to be told that the English 
Jesuit Province requires the men it ap- 
points to African missions to make them- 
selves familiar with Hailey. No other 
single book can so readily acquaint one 
with the rapidly opening and expanding 
field of African affairs. 

The Survey is not, however, valuable 
only to those whose present or future 
work lies in Africa. Any educated per- 
son today, anyone who attempts to 
follow the news of the day, needs an 
authoritative guide to the African laby- 
rinth, The clear, direct style of Lord 
Hailey’s Survey, brief but not over- 
concise, and its abundant tables and 
references, make it serviceable to all. 

In comparing the greatly divergent 
policies—social, political, educational— 
of the various colonial and independent 
African governments, the Survey tries 
to recognize each one’s particular merits, 
yet mentions frankly their respective 
difficulties. No single African regime 
has as yet proved itself blameless, and 
in each of the various colonial initiatives 
certain ideals are emphasized, to the 
exclusion—in whole or in part—of others. 

The conflict between the ancient 
tribal family cultures of Africa and those 
of the new, fast-spreading industrial 
order raises many problems, So far, all 


efforts at reconciling these contraries 
are only tentative. The Survey frankly 
admits this, as it admits that there are 
difficulties in assessing Africa’s educa- 
tional efforts, too. The value of even 
the quite primitive, indigenous types 
of education as a preparation for social 
obligations should not, remarks Lord 
Hailey, be overlooked. In like manner, 
it is “impossible to predicate what con- 
cepts of economy will appeal to the class 
of Africans who are now acquiring po- 
litical authority in so many of the Afri- 
can territories” (p. 1,356). 

In contrast with some recent sensa- 
tion-seeking books, the Survey gener- 
ously acknowledges the value of the 
work of missionaries. Any adequate 
discussion of the development of edu- 
cation, it states, must pay tribute to 
“the pioneer efforts of missionary so- 
cieties in the introduction and expan- 
sion of school and other forms of in- 
struction in Africa” (p. 1,133). 

An African Survey, finally, can have a 
peculiar value for Americans. We often 
talk, and too many of us perhaps think, 
of our U. S. race-relations problem as 
if it existed in a vacuum; as if there 
were nothing like it anywhere else in 
the cosmos. But in Lord Hailey’s vol- 
ume one will see the race problem— 
and all the problems consequent on the 
race problem—magnified and diversified, 
over a whole continent. 

Joun LaF arce 


Farmer Folk 


SING OUT THE GLORY 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll. Little, Brown. 
370p. $4 


This is a tale of the land, of a Maine 











eee 


valley loved and preserved by its people / 


through the years. It is the story of the 
English and Scottish families who lived 
there, the reaction to the arrival of 
French Canadians and Irish with strange 
ways and a different religion, and the 
gradual absorption of the newcomers 
until they, too, become a part of the 
soil. One suspects that the book is partly 
autobiographical; the dedication—to a 
daughter “who has lived all her sixteen 
years on a narrow, sweettern-bordered 
lane along which three hundred years 
of American history have passed leading 
to today and tomorrow’—expresses 4 
personal feeling and establishes the at- 
mosphere of the entire work. 


The narrative is told by Althea Mc- © 





Intire, who grew up in the valley and | 


experienced its beauty from childhood, | 


went out to study in academy and col- 
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in La Province de 






Quebec 


For really good skiing 
come to French-Canada. In its moun- 
tain districts, you will enjoy all winter 
sports at their best. There the snow is 
deep and white, the air clear and dry, 
the sunshine bright. And you will be 
welcomed with old-time hospitality in 
comfortable modern inns and hotels. 
For road map and ski booklet, write: 





Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Quebec City; or 48 Rocke- 
feller Centre, New York 20, N. Y. 








AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please. ... enrol... . renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 


O Sustaining, $25 or more 
0 Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 


Name 


od 


AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
tship pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if vou are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities. a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. P 
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lege, and then returned to teach the 
same school where her own life began 
to unfold, From the beginning, Althea 
has a strong attachment to Owen Perry, 
an older and unusual boy, who was the 
first to leave the valley to make his way 
in the world and who made it possible 
for other young people (including Al- 
thea) to go for the training they needed 
in the changing times. But this is not 
the story of Althea, nor of Owen—it is 
the story of all the valley people: the 
Anthonys, the Daleys, the Luneaus. The 
years covered reach from the beginning 
of the century to 1957, and the impact 
of events during that period is reflected 
in the lives of the valley families. 

Some parts of this novel are almost 
lyrical in their love for the land. The 
description of the valley farmer and his 
family and their activities is a piece of 
especially fine writing, worthy of inclu- 
sion in any collection of Americana. 

Wiiu1aM D. Hoyt, jr. 


THE WORD 


Thou art the boast of Jerusalem, the joy 
of Israel, the pride of our people (Ju- 
dith 15:10; from the Mass of the Im- 
maculate Conception). 





Suppose that the most high God has 
mercifully determined to redeem fallen 
man by that direct and sublime inter- 
vention which we term the Incarnation. 
Suppose, further, that in this noble plan 
God’s only begotten Son is to come 
among us natus ex muliere, of woman 
born. Grant, finally, that, in God’s un- 
erring choice, one peerless Maiden has 
been eternally selected to be the Moth- 
er of God, What, then, let us ask, might 
we expect almighty God, ever lavish 
and utterly prodigal of His love, to 
bestow upon this girl by way of honors 
and privileges? 

The veritable answer to this reason- 
able question comes, as it must, from 
the one who ought to know: from Holy 
Mother Church. With infallible utter- 
ance the Catholic Church proclaims 
that to Mary, and only to Mary, God our 
Lord granted startling exception to cer- 
tain mighty laws of His providence, 
laws which are otherwise of absolutely 
universal application. 

First in chronological order, and al- 
ways because of the divine maternity 
that was to be, God our Lord bestowed 
upon Mary the strictly unique privilege 
which we joyfully celebrate this day. 
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In all the world, only four Monks at the 
Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse 
in France know the secret formula 

of Chartreuse Liqueur. Since 1605, no 
one has ever duplicated this rare 
recipe combining more than 1380 
different herbs, gathered by the 
Monks on the hillside near 
their Monastery. 

To serve and to give—no 
other liqueur is more 
revealing of your own 
good taste. You will find 
Chartreuse at your 

dealer in an unusual 

gift carton. Also 

in tenth size at 

special gift price. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow ¢ 86 Proof Green «110 Proof 


For a beautiful booklet on the story of Chartreuse, write: 
Schieffelin & Co., Dept. L, 30 Cooper Sq., New York, N. Y. 








Fifth Edition 
Revised and Enlarged With New Matter 
and Latest Cases 


THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 
OF LAW 


WITH CASES TO ILLUSTRATE 
PRINCIPLES 


FRANCIS P. LeBUFFE, S.J., PH.D. 
Formerly Regent, and Lecturer in 
Jurisprudence 
Fordham University School of Law 
and 
JAMES V. HAYES, LL.B. 
Member of the New York and District of 
Columbia Bars 
Formerly Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States 


$6.00 


Send orders and inquiries to: The American 
Philosophy of Law, Sales Dept., 303 E. 179th 
St., New York 57, N. Y. 
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iene COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 3 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 


University of San Francisco 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ............. LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

CO siccnnebies ss cece LAS-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ....... LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 

LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ...LAS-G-AROTC 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 

University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) ...... LAS-C 

St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 

NEBRASKA 


The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-C-AROTC 

NEW YOR 


K 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
: LAS-D-IR-L-M-Sc-AFROTC 
University of Scranton ...... LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
ON I es. nis on cease bucte LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


LAS Liberal Arts FS Foreign Service 
and Science G Graduate School 

AE Adult Education IR Industrial 

Cc Commerce Relations 

D Dentistry J Journalism 

Ed Education L aw 

E Engineering M Medicine 









University 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTs 18, OHIO 


John Carroll University, founded 
in 1886, carries the name of the first 
bishop of the American Church. The 
university's campus is located in Uni- 
versity Heights, one of Cleveland, 
Ohio’s newest residential areas, and 
occupies ten buildings on a 65-acre 
campus. Expansion is the keynote of 
the John Carroll of the future; cur- 
recently the construction of a million- 
dollar multiple-purpose Gymnasium 
is nearing completion on the Carroll 
campus. This building will be fol- 
lowed by the construction of a Stu- 
dent Activities Building. Other pro- 
posed building expansion includes 
future housing for a new Library, 
Business, Economics and Govern- 
ment, Physics and Chemistry Build- 
ings and further recreational facili- 
ties. 

At the present time the University 
is made up of these three units: The 
College of Arts and Sciences, The 
School of Business, Economics and 
Government, and The Graduate 
School. Carroll offers pre-profession- 
al study in medicine, law, dentistry, 
engineering, and teaching. Degree 
programs are available in 40 major 
fields—in the arts, natural sciences, 
social sciences, business, economics, 
and governmental administration. 
These same programs may be carried 
in the Coeducational Evening Divi- 
sion. 

Officer training at John Carroll is 
unrestricted—all freshmen, regard- 
less of their study programs, may 
enter ROTC classes. It is unlimited, 
too, in the sense that student cadets 
may win reserve commissions in 
branches other than Transportation. 

Other important features at Car- 
roll are: spiritual guidance by a full- 
time chaplain, academic guidance by 
trained faculty advisers, vocational 
and placement services, numerous 
student organizations, and extra- 
curricular activities, intercollegiate 
and intramural sports in all fields, 
and social functions with local col- 
leges. 


ewe Sp Speech 

Pacstaer Officers Training 

Social Work Corps 

Science AROTC Army 

Seismology NROTC Navy 
tation AFROTC Air Force 


14 
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America 


When Adam, the root, the source, the 
head of the human family, committed 
his lamentable sin against the majesty 
and love of God his Creator, he acted 
in a certain capacity: precisely as head 
of the human family. This notion is 
readily intelligible. Everyone under- 
stands that human action performed in 
a definite capacity—when the President 
speaks as President, when the priest 
pronounces words in his sacerdotal 
function, when the judge dons his robes 
and passes judgment—produces conse- 
quences of a very particular kind. Thus 
Adam sinned for the race. So the race 
shares, not indeed in the act of sin, but 
in the inherited state of sin. 

Every time, therefore, that human 
nature is reproduced in the concrete; 
every time, simply, that a tiny infant 
is conceived in a womb, the just law 
of original sin unfailingly operates. Sad- 
ly but truly the Psalmist mourns, For 
indeed, I was born in sin; guilt was with 
me already when my mother conceived 
me, Let us not look resentfully at the 
most high God. If blame we must cast, 
let us deposit it at the proper and pa- 
ternal door—if, that is, we can conven- 
iently forget the industrious, assiduous 
manner in which we have eagerly com- 
pounded the evil we have inherited. 

The inexorable law of original sin has 
no pertinence whatever for Christ our 
Lord, who was conceived by the Holy 
Spirit, and not by seed of Adam. But 
in the case of fair Mary, the dread in- 
heritance might, indeed, have been con- 
tracted; though instantly the loving 
Catholic instinct rears in horror at the 
mere concept. Never fear. At the very 
moment when the future Mother of our 
Lord was conceived, the silent, majestic 
command of God went through the vast 
world of the supernatural, and the grop- 
ing hand of inherited evil shrank back 
from the lovely soul of God’s most fa- 
vored daughter, Mary was conceived 
immaculate. 

In all simplicity, in loving joy, let us 
this day repeat a familiar and beloved 
prayer: O Mary, conceived without sin, 
pray for us, who have recourse to thee! 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


TELEVISION 


Though it is a development that most 
of the nation’s viewers have heard about 
but not experienced, color television 
has made steady technical strides and 
now has reached a point where it often 
is a delight to see. Most of the color 
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programs on TV are being carried over 
the facilities of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. The network’s parent 
organization, the Radio Corporation of 
America, is the pioneer in the manu- 
facture of color receivers. 

Soon after these sets first were placed 
on the market, there were reports about 
difficulties the average viewer would 
have in operating the color controls 





satisfactorily. The impression was cre- 
ated that one had to be almost a skilled 
engineer in order to adjust a receiver 
so as to get a proper color image. 

In the early days of color, “bleeding” 
of tints was a common fault. A soprano 
wearing a green dress would seem to 
have a greenish tint to her features, 
despite the most careful tuning with 
the dials. The modern color television 
receiver however, is a great improve- 
ment over the early models. Proper 
tuning has become a simple matter, de- 
pending on the correct adjustment of 
two extra dials, labeled “color” and 
“hue.” Occasionally there is “bleeding,” 
but it is found, as a rule, in less impor- 
tant programs. 

In most parts of the country, between 
two and three hours of color television 
are available in the average day. From 
Mondays through Fridays, two after- 
noon programs, the “Howard Miller 
Show” and “Matinee Theatre,” are pre- 
sented in color by NBC. 

Other shows transmitted on a regu- 
lar schedule in color include: “The Price 
Is Right,” “The Eddie Fisher-George 
Gobel Show,” “The Red Skelton Show,” 
“The Kraft Television Theatre,” “Tic 
Tac Dough,” “The Rosemary Clooney 
Show,” “The Prrry Como Show,” “Your 
Hit Parade” and the “Steve Allen Show.” 
The Skelton program is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. All of 
the others are seen over NBC. 

Of the programs listed above, the 
ones that lend themselves best to color 
are, naturally, those in which there is 
the greatest concentration on costumes, 
scenic effects and movement. The Perry 
Como hour is consistently the most at- 
tractive of the regular color presenta- 
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tions. The use of unusual shades and the 
careful attention to proper lighting here 
indicate that color is a matter of primary 
consideration rather than just an after- 
thought. When Mr. Como does a pro- 
duction number, aided by a brightly 
dressed chorus against a striking back- 
drop, it is generally a treat for the eye 
as well as the ear. 

Some of the best color has been seen 
in special telecasts, like the recent Gen- 
ral Motors anniversary show, and in 
the “Hallmark Hall of Fame” dramatic 
series. Color cameras also have been 
taken outdoors often in recent months. 
World Series baseball games and some 
of the Saturday afternoon college foot- 


ball telecasts on NBC have been tele- 
vised in color. 

In the open, since the technicians 
cannot control lighting, they sometimes 
encounter difficult problems. But, as in 
the case of the exciting Notre Dame- 
Oklahoma game last month, excellent 
effects have been achieved when the 
color cameras were trained on the play- 
ers, the gaily dressed crowds in the 
stands and the brilliantly arrayed band 
performing between the halves. 

A viewer: watching a color telecast 
for the first time may have some small 
misgivings about its quality. But if he 
sees the same program on a nearby 
black-and-white receiver, the contrast 
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Just published 


ITALIAN 
CATHOLICS 
IN CRISIS 


by Dino Del Bo 


How can a Catholic actively par- 
ticipate in politics and apply his 
Christian principles to political life 
without being accused of trying to 
develop a Church-State government? 

This problem, which has troubled 
Catholics in government throughout 
the free world, now plagues Catho- 
lics in Italy, whose country for the 
first time in modern history has 
been given the privilege of self- 
determination. 

Author Dino Del Bo, Italian scholar 
and political leader, demonstrates 
the workability of Catholic Action 
in current politics by presenting a 
logical solution to the Church-State 
conflict in Italy. 

Del Bo’s message is timely, not 
only for Italians but for thoughtful 
Catholics everywhere, interested in 
improving the political life of their 
own country and that of the free 
world. 

Translated by John Bricca, “Italian 
Catholics in Crisis’ is currently on 
sale by 
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The November-December issue of 
Catholic Mind carries 96 pages of 
articles: on segregation, on H-bomb 
tests, on mutual aid programs, on 
labor, on laymen in the -Church, 
on creative writing, and the com- 
plete encyclical of Pius XII on films, 
radio and TV. 
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usually is a compelling argument on 
behalf of color’s advantages, 

The higher price of color receivers 
continues to be the main reason why 
more of the sets have not been sold. 
Once the price reaches a popular level, 
however, color TV should become a 
source of great enjoyment for the many 
who have not yet been able to watch it. 


J. P. SHANLEY 
FILMS 


BOMBERS B-52 (Warner). Today’s 
panel of films turns out to be a reprise 
of last week’s “movies are more whole- 
some than ever” refrain. 

This color-and-CinemaScope aviation 
film is being released, apparently by 
design, on the heels of a set of head- 
lines that furnish the most admirable 
sort of free publicity. The Strategic Air 
Command’s recent nonstop round-trip 
flight of massed B-52’s to South Ameri- 
ca is very like a test flight made in the 
picture. As foretellers of the immediate 
future, the movie’s makers erred only 
in predicting the course and destination 
of the air odyssey. The photography of 
the trip, incidentally, demonstrates once 
more that the wild blue yonder looks 
wonderful on the wide screen, 

When it is not airborne, the film 
seems like propaganda on behalf of 
higher pay for servicemen. A top-ser- 
geant ground-crew chief (Karl Malden) 
almost succumbs to the pleas of his wife 
(Marsha Hunt) and daughter (Natalie 
Wood) that he take a civilian job with 
more pay and prestige. His disenchant- 
ment with the Air Force increases when 
the daughter is smitten with the Base 
Commander (Efrem Zimbalist Jr.), 
whom Papa erroneously believes to be 
neither a good officer nor a gentleman. 
Everything works out happily, both ro- 
mantically and aeronautically speaking, 
but the family and its problems seem 
remote and unconvincing. [L of D: A-I] 





ESCAPADE IN JAPAN (RKO-Univer- 
sal) is another film which is chiefly dis- 
tinguished for a most delightful color 
tour of Japan. 

The excuse for the tour in this case 
is the wanderings of two runaway small 
boys (Jon Provost, Roger Nakagawa) 
who, like the small fugitives in this 
years The Happy Road, seem to have 
a preternatural genius for eluding the 
concerted pursuit of their elders (Ter- 
esa Wright and Cameron Mitchell plus 
the U. S. Army and the Japanese po- 
lice). 

The American youngster is the sur- 


vivor of a mid-ocean plane ditching. 
His Japanese friend is the son of the 
fisherman who rescued the child from 
the life raft. The two hit the road to- 
gether when the Japanese boy interprets 
a casual remark about fetching the po- 
lice to mean that his friend is going 
to be arrested. 

The children’s various hairbreadth 
escapes and the adults’ near-misses be- 
come dramatically monotonous. The 
youngsters themselves, though, are most 
engaging, and the scenery is stunning, 
[L of D: A-I] 


STOPOVER TOKYO (20th Century- 
Fox) is a loose and singularly naive 
screen adaptation of John P. Marquand’s 
relatively sophisticated secret-agents 
novel. Robert Wagner, in his most dead- 
pan fashion, plays the American intelli- 
gence agent who is sent to Tokyo to 
prevent “the vodka and caviar set” from 
assassinating the Japanese High Com- 
missioner. One does not get the impres- 
sion that American security is in par- 
ticularly competent hands. 

Joan Collins is the leading lady but, 
unlike her prototype in the book, is not 
an agent herself and does not come 
to a sticky end. In the film’s most un- 
accountable storytelling procedure, Ed- 
mond O’Brien is identified as the villain 
in the opening credits; so the suspense 
is nil. 

One is almost persuaded to forget the 
film’s shortcomings, however, in watch- 
ing the color-and-CinemaScope tour of 
Japan, which forms the picture’s au- 
thentic backgrounds. [L of D: A-I] 


THE SAD SACK (Paramount). Jerry 
Lewis’ version of the George Baker 
cartoon character owes its inspiration 
a good deal more to Lewis than to 
Baker. The movie Private Bixby has a 
typical Lewis maladjustment: a phe- 
nomenal ability to memorize Army man- 
uals and a phenomenal inability to get 
along with people. Among those who 
bear the brunt of his personality defects 
are a sympathetic lady psychiatrist who 
has, improbably, attained the rank of 
major (Phyllis Kirk); a gravel-voiced 
topkick (Gene Evans); and two wise- 
guy GI goldbrickers (David Wayne, Joe 
Mantell). The hero’s finest hour, how- 
ever, comes when he is kidnaped by 
burnoosed North African spies (Peter 
Lorre et al.) who want to make use of 
his trick memory. 

The comedy is pretty contrived and 
has none of the extra dimension of 
pathos noticeable in Lewis’ last film. 
But on its own frantic terms it is fre- 
quently quite amusing. [L of D: A-I] 

Morra WALSH 
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